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Knee-deep in Success 


- MELBA RAE 
Search for Tomorrow 


JACK BARRY 
and 21's Money Tree . 


Cakes of Personal Size 


COST NO MORE THAN 


Take a look at prices of leading toilet soaps 
next time you shop. Isn’t it amazing how 
much less Personal Size Ivory costs—4 
cakes for no more than you’d pay for 3 of 
other brands. That makes the 4th cake 
pure savings! And such a beautiful way 


3 OF OTHER LEADING 


to save, because Ivory is the finest soap 
you can buy — so pure, so mild, so right 
for your skin. Advised by more doctors 
than any other soap. Yes—take a look — 
That Ivory Look for yourskin.Soradiantly 
fresh and clear—so economically yours! 


BRANDS 


Personal Size lvory ts your best beauty buy 


Hoats 
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ften a bridesmaid... 
never a bride! 


Janice is a familiar type. 
She’s popular with the girls 
. .. attractive to men for 

a while. Men seem serious— 
then just courteous—finally, 
oblivious. Halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) is a 
roadblock to romance. And 
the tragedy is, you’re never 
aware that you're offending! 


The most common cause 
of bad breath is germs... 
Listerine kills germs by millions 


Why risk halitosis when 
Listerine Antiseptic ends it 
so quickly? Germs in the mouth 
are the most common cause of bad breath. 

The more you reduce these germs, the 
longer your breath stays sweeter. Tests 
prove Listerine kills every germ found in 
the mouth, instantly, on contact. 


Tooth paste can’t kill germs the way Listerine does 


Tooth paste can’t kill germs the way 
Listerine does, because no tooth paste is 
antiseptic. Listerine IS antiseptic— 

that’s why it stops bad breath four 

times better than tooth paste. Gargle 
Listerine full-strength morning and night! 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC... STOPS BAD BREATH 
4. times better than tooth paste 
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You're having a wonderful time 
...and everyone seems to be look- 
ing at you! Aren’t you glad you 
look so nice, with every hair in 
place! You know it’s easiest to 
Keep it that way by setting and 
securing it with Gayla HOLD-BoB, 
the all-purpose bobby pin more 
women prefer over all others. 


At first glance bobby pins may 
look alike, but women know that 
Gayla HOLD-BoB with Flexi-Grip 
is the leader by superior perform- 
ance...holds better, has the right 
combination of strength and flex- 
ibility, and is easiest to use. 


Do not accept ordinary bobby 
pins—insist on Gayla HOLD-BOB. 
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l dreamed [was [wins in my Init cdenfor: Tt Wy Lf 


I’m beside myself with joy! For when I walk down the street, everyone I meet looks twice at 
my glamorous Maidenform lines! The duet of dream bras: On the left, Pre-Lude* Six-Way; 


on the right, the same bra in a slimming long-line version. And each can be worn six-ways: 
strapless, with straps any way you like, for every neckline in your wardrobe! And whichever 
way you wear them—you'll agree they’re the most comfortable, the most curve-snugging 
bras you’ve ever worn! Bandeau, 3.00. Bandeau, lightly lined, 3.95. Long-Line, 5.95. 
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PARTNERS IN LIFE 


Andre doesn't mind that he married a girl who can't cook. 
He can! Bea, on the other hand, is the one who wins the 
trophies for golf, table tennis, as a ‘Miss’ or “Queen.” 


Bea Wayne and Andre Baruch 
of WABC keep their feet on the ground 


and their heads in the airwaves 


M's the wife who complains that she hardly 
sees her husband. It’s a common problem, as 
is the one that faces parents whose children may 
be exposed to harmful slum influences. But not for 
Bea Wayne and Andre Baruch, who dispense wit, 
warmth and music each weekday at 1:15 on New 
York’s Station WABC. “We’re a family,” says Andre, 
“just like the people who listen to us, be it on the 
kitchen or the car radio.” But Mr. and Mrs. Baruch, 
once known as “Mr. and Mrs. Music,” face these 
common problems in reverse. . . . Where other 
husbands and wives part after breakfast, Bea and 
Andre continue to work together throughout the 
day. “It could be a problem, being together so 
much,” says Bea, “but somehow it isn’t.” “Sure, we 
have our share of ‘discussions,’ ”” Andre admits, “but 
if we agreed all the time, it would be pretty dull.” 

... As to Wayne, who'll be 11 in June, and Bonnie, 
who is 6, their parents have to protect them not 
from the evils of poverty but of wealth. The Baruches 
make their home in Harrison, New York, a very 
wealthy community. But they feel there is something 
wrong in teenagers dripping with furs or expensive 
cars. When Wayne or Bonnie announce that a friend 
has a big new something, theyre told they can’t 
have one, too. “We could afford to give it to them, 
but it would spoil them,” explains Andre. “Later on 
in life, they'll hear no’s and they’ll have to know 
how to meet them.” “What it amounts to is that we 
try to keep our feet on the ground,” says Bea, “and 
we try to keep the children’s feet on the ground, 
too.” ... Their parents’ fame—beginning at age six 
for Bea, during college for Andre—is something the 
youngsters take in their stride. When Andre, 
who’s been announcer on Your Hit Parade, on radio 
and TV, for 22 years, was doing play-by-play 
announcing on the Brooklyn Dodger games, Wayne 
got to meet all the players. He was thrilled, but 

he never told the other boys. “They wouldn’t believe 
me,” he said. In the same way, the children never 
take news clippings about their parents to show to 
other kids. Only once did Andre see Wayne cutting 
out a page with a story on them. Later, he learned 
that Wayne was showing his schoolmates an article 
on the new earth satellite, with the story on the 
Baruches carefully folded underneath! . . . Both the 
youngsters appear on their parents’ show from time 
to time—and no Baruch, parent or child, is ever 

at a loss for words. When everyone begins talking 
at once, they hoid a meeting, with strict parlia- 
mentary procedure. Bea or Andre serves as chairman, 
the members have to ask for the floor, and 
everything is voted on. If there’s a tie, the maid is 
called in to break it. “And everything is announced 
in our home,” laughs Bea, “but by Bonnie.” If she’s 
going to play the piano, she announces, “Now I am 
going to play the piano.” She takes a bow afterwards, 
also acts as announcer for “that famous pianist,” 
her brother. All four of the family indulge in 

a mutual teasing society. It keeps the Baruch 
values real—and the head-size normal. 
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Bonnie and Wayne work on mosaics as Andre sculpts. He wants to do Bea—''but she won't sit still.” 


“Lucky” is a leftover Hit Parade Wayne has a real true voice, says Bea poses with portrait done when 
prop for "Doggie in the Window." Andre. Bonnie was born an actress. she wed Andre, eighteen years ago. 
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By BUD GOODE 


Cowboy Clint Walker, here with Hedda 
Hopper and wite Lucille, gave in and 
bought a tux—but kept the Western tie! 


Do a ''Golden Deed" for United Cere- 
bral Palsy, urges Lawrence Welk. Donate 


money and/or time to a local affiliate. 


Chaps and “Chaps”: Clint Walker and 
his cowboy costume are inseparable. Except 
for the blue jeans he wears when working 
around the house, Clint hasn’t worn any- 
thing but boots, “chaps” and jerkin since 
he’s come to Hollywood. But Cheyenne 
won so many awards and Clint was in- 
vited to so many dressy Hollywood affairs 
that his wife, Lucille, finally refused to 
accompany him in his Western weeds. 
Clint’s attendance at the Foreign Press 
Golden Globe Awards dinner was a mile- 
stone in his career—his wardrobe’s career, 


‘too. His closet now holds 8 cowboy suits, 


three pairs of worn jeans and one tux! ... 
Elvis Presley, who’s hip-wiggled his way 
to six Cadillacs, doesn’t own a bicycle. 
Producer Hal Wallis gifted Elvis with a 
red two-wheeler at Paramount Studios to 
carry him more expeditiously from his 
dressing room to the set of “Love Me.” But 
Elvis’ hip-swinging antics, successful on- 
stage, were his downfall on the bike—he 
threw his hip too far one way, ending up 
bruising his bumper against a stage door. 


Here’s Hollywood: Mercedes McCam- 
bridge walked onto Universal-Interna- 
tional’s “Badge of Evil” set to greet old 
friend, Orson Welles, there filming his 
first Hollywood picture in seven years. 
The conversation went something as fol- 


lows: “Got a great part here for you, 
Mercy.” “Really? Show me.” “Look at 
this,” beamed Orson, flashing a half-page 


bit. “Not big, but meaty, huh?” The next 
thing Mercedes knew, she was in costume, 
leather-jacketed, beetle-browed and bang- 
ing around on the floor in a free-for-all 
with leading lady, Janet Leigh. Unbilled, 
but not unskilled, the Oscar-winning ac- 
tress drew her one day’s minimum sal- 
ary, thanking Orson profusely for the 
“chance.” Limping slightly on her way 
out, she said, wryly, “Drop over to our 
Wire Service set some time, Orson. May- 
be I can do as much for you.” . 

You Asked For It host Art Baker recent- 
ly learned how reporters get their news so 
fast. In filling a viewer’s request, he 
spent a day with the L. A. Mirror-News 
radio cruiser. Starting out at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, where a worker was injured, 
they then picked up an ambulance traffic 
call, covered a fire in Hollywood, finally 
ending up on the Sunset Strip, where a 
worker was killed in a cave-in. Art found 
news-gathering a fast and sometimes dan- 
gerous assignment. By the end of the 
day, Art’s face was as white as his hair. 


Champagne Life: What do the subjects 
feel when Ralph Edwards comes up to 
them and says, “This Is Your Life”? 
Lawrence Welk, a recent guest, was lured 
to the NBC-Burbank studio on the pre- 
text of doing a commercial for Dodge, 
sponsor of his ABC shows. Spotting 
Ralph as he stepped into the scene, he 
almost said, “Oh, are you in our commer- 
cial, too?” . . . Only off-camera personnel 
of This Is Your Life know about the one- 
hundred and one little dramas that each 
episode spawns. Welk, for example, leav- 
ing ABC for the Burbank “commercial,” 
suddenly decided to stop at home to pick 
up some sheet music. Welk’s quick- 
thinking secretary, Lois Lamont, stalled 
him long enough to call Mrs. Welk and 
tell her to “hide” daughters Donna, 20, and 
Shirley, 24, who had flown in from In- 


For What’s New On The East Coast. See Page 12 
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diana and Boston. When Lawrence ar- 
rived at his Brentwood home shortly 
thereafter, Mrs. Welk was calmly peeling 
potatoes. Later, Lawrence learned the girls 
were stifling giggles in the next room. 


Tourists: Pat Boone, his wife, Shirley, and 
their two children were seen taking a fam- 
ily portrait in the 25¢ photo gallery, just 
like other visitors at fabulous Disneyland. 

. Hugh O’Brian has temporarily put his 
“fortunes” in the hands of Colonel Tom 
Parker, the extraordinary showman who’s 
responsible for selling the nation both 
Hadacol and Elvis Presley (at $15,000 per 
night). The “Cuhnel, Suh,” is booker- 
manager on the ten-city tour of Hugh’s 
“Wyatt Earp’s Western Variety Show.” 
By joining forces with the Colonel, Hugh 
has again shown he’s as smart with a buck | 
as he is with a bucking bronc. 


There’ll Be Some Changes Made: Jack 

Imel, Lawrence Welk’s dancer-marimba | 
player, named his new six-pound son Law- 
rence Jack. Jack, recently discharged from | 
the Navy, reports, “When Greg and Deb- | 
bie were born in the Navy hospital, the 
docs wouldn’t let me get any closer than the | 
front door—Navy rule, they said. I thought | 
sure this time I could be with my wife 
Norma. Three days before Jack arrived, 
I came down with chicken pox!” .. . 
Everything good comes in threes, Rose- 
mary Clooney, who’s always said she wants 
an even half-dozen children, has number 
three on the way. . . . It will soon be a 
trio also for Peter Potter and his lovely 
wife, Beryl Davis. . . . John Lupton and 
his wife Anne named their first, a daugh- 
ter, Rollin Tyson. . . . When Bob Cum- 
mings’ wife Mary gave birth to their fifth 
child, Anthony, George Burns and Gracie 
Allen wired, “Now that you have a bas- 
ketball team, would you care to try for a 
baseball nine?” 


Casting: Backstage on the NBC-TV Ten- | 
nessee Ernie show, Tommy Sands had just 
received word he was to sing “Friendly 
Persuasion” at the Oscar Awards. Molly 
Bee rushed up, threw her arms around 
Tommy’s neck, planting a big kiss and 
shouting, “Congrats!” Ah, it’s wonderful 
to be young in springtime. . . . Mucho talk 
about Van Johnson making his live TV 
debut on Playhouse 90... . Purty Kathy 
Nolan will co-star with Walter Brennan in 
ABC’s The Real McCoys. ... CBS-TV has 
come up with two “Arsene Lupin” scripts 
tailored especially for Jacques Bergerac. 
The dashing Frenchman who stole Ginger 
Rogers’ heart would like to portray the 
daring society dip on Climax! and may do 
a series built around the light-fingered 
character. ... For his new CBS-TV series, 
Spike Jones promises to come up with 
a novelty—for him. He'll play a number 
of songs exactly as they were written. .. . 
All networks are dickering for Art Car- 


“ney’s services when his contract is up w'th 


Jackie Gleason this June. Nothing de- 
cided yet. . . . George Gobel in all proba- 
bility will alternate for an hour with Eddie 
Fisher next fall, and viewers can expect 
more variety this way. We can see it now: 

George _and his guitar will supply the 
music, Eddie will make with the jokes, and 
John Scott Trotter will sing. 


Something Old, Something New: Art 
Linkletter’s nineteen-year-old son Jack 
has announced his engagement to pretty 
schoolteacher Barbara Hughes. Art’s re- 
SOHO: “Lois and I feel Jack has fmabured 
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She came to visit with Orson Welles, 
Charlton Heston and Janet Leigh, but 
Mercedes McCambridge stayed to work. 


beyond his nineteen years, had had a diver- 
sified life, been on his own in Europe, and 
been responsible for himself many years. 
We feel marriage is an individual problem, 
and the way he and Barbara are approach- 
ing it, seriously and with understanding, 
they can’t go wrong. Each Wednesday 
night, they attend a marriage preparation 
elass at U.CL.A. They have to pass 
exams! Jack’s asked Lois and me hun- 
dreds of questions . . . some we can’t an- 
swer. After five children and twenty 
years, we aren’t sure we’re ready for 
marriage!” 


Hollywood at Home: Jim Bowie settles 
in Cheviot Hills!. With the success of the 
series assured, Scott Forbes and wife, 
actress Jeanne Moody, have given up their 
New York and Hollywood apartments, 
bought a home in Cheviot Hills. . . . Lar- 
ry Dean, his wife Alice and their baby are 
bursting at the seams in their Santa Moni- 
ca one-bedroom apartment. Larry has to 
wait until next July, when he’ll be twenty- 
one, to buy a house. . . . Mary Pickford 
and husband Buddy Rogers have just re- 
decorated Pickfair, famous Hollywood 
landmark—in Chinese Modern. 


Horsey Set: NBC-TV’s Tonight inter- 
viewer, Paul Coates, is reputed to be as 
hard-shelled as an ex-police reporter, 
which indeed he is. But Coates is soft on 
a horse, “No Swaps” by name. “No 
Swaps” didn’t earn his moniker merely 
because he can’t run like record-breaker 
“Swaps.” He’s a sweet old nag who loves 
Paul’s three children, smartly and pa- 
tiently helping to teach them to ride. 
Paul wouldn’t “swap” him for anything in 
the world—hence, “No Swaps.” Why not 
teach him to talk, Paul? You’d be a sure 
guest spot with Ed Sullivan. 


Try MUM now— 
get one jar free! 


Mum bonus offer— 
buy 43¢ size, get 


WON'T IRRITATE NORMAL SKIN 
WON'T DAMAGE FABRICS 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL: MYERS 


That’s when most deodorants fail 
but new MUM Cream keeps working 


You’ve probably noticed . . . when 
you re under emotional pressure, your per- 
spiration glands suddenly get more active. 
That’s when deodorants which depend on 
stopping perspiration let you down, and 
odor often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. /t is the only leading de- 
odorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively to 
stop odor safely—24 hours a day—no mat- 
ter how active your perspiration glands 
are. That’s because Mum contains M-3— 
long-lasting hexachlorophene. 


M UM contains M-3 (long-lasting hexachlorophene ) 
... it works when other deodorants fail 
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SPECTRUM 


Culture goes spectacular as 


WRCV-TV presents ninety minutes 


of art, literature and music 


Palette, with narrator Norman Brooks, pre- 
sents color close-ups of famed art treasures. 


HILADELPHIA’S Station WRCV-TV hadn’t counted 

the eggheads when they hatched their ambitious 
plans for a local cultural “spectacular” called Spec- 
trum. The program is seen each Saturday from 5 to 
6:30 P.M. and, judging by the 300-odd letters received 
each week, there are more culture-vultures than any- 
body had reckoned with. Or is it that other channels 
are placing their esteem of viewers too low? 
Spectrum comes in three parts, with Parts I and III 
in color. Part I is “Palette,” presenting the works and 
life of a world-recognized classic or modern artist. 
Planned in conjunction with the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the segment has their storehouse of treasures 
to draw on for close-ups as Norman Brooks narrates. 
Part II, in conjunction with the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, is “Manuscript,” dealing with literature and 
the many men “who have shaped the intellects of hu- 
manity and turned the fates of nations through the 
written word.” Charles Lee, Associate Professor of 
Journalism at the University of Pennsylvania, is perm- 
anent host. Part III is “Color Recital,” produced in 
cooperation with the Board of Education. With Robert 
Bradley as narrator, this is a weekly excursion into 
music, opera and dance via presentations by such 


Manuscript uses an almost bare stage as Charles Lee discusses the 
life and influences of an author and ''readers'’ quote from his works. 


Color Recital has Bob Bradley to host its adventures in music. 
Here, a presentation by the Dor-Mop Opera Company. 


groups as the Philadelphia Civic Ballet, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, and the Academy of Vocal Arts. 
... First reaction to the show suggested it might be 
a bit “heavy.” Now, the three narrators are getting 
more chance to exercise a tongue-in-cheek wit. 
“Palette’s’ Norman Brooks was a boy radio star and 
has since been an actor, announcer, newsman, writer 
and producer, and advertising man. Originator of 
Channel 3’s Pick Your Ideal, he’s a native of Atlantic 
City, now lives in Wayne, Pennsylvania, with wife 
Mary Louise, children Kenny and Hillary, and spaniel 
“Balduc.” “Manuscript’s” Charles Lee is well-known 
as a lecturer and book reviewer. He first appeared on 
TV several years ago when he and his wife Judy, now 
“WRCV-TV’s Weather Girl,” ad-libbed a daily show 
called Charles And Judy Lee At Home. Bob Bradley 
of “Color Recital” has been in show business since the 
age of five. He commutes from Forest Hills, New York, 
for WRCV-TV’s Spectrum and Diamond Theater, is a 
part-time news announcer on New York’s WNEW and 
does the Jan Bart Show on Newark’s WATV. Every 
member of his family—wife Rosemary, children Rob- 
ert, 6, Rebecca, 5, and Rosalind, 3—has the initials 
R.J.B.... For Spectrum the initials, obviously, are O.K. 


CELEBRITIES BY THE COLUMN 


East Side, West Side, 


Louis Sobol knows New York town and 


the people who make it glitter 


Mr. and Mrs. time at Eden Roc: The Sobols, Jayne and Steve Allen. 


OLUMNIST Louis Sobol makes his home in eight rooms in ; 
midtown Manhattan. Tall buildings are his fence, 

Broadway is his back yard. A slight man decorated 
with glasses, a mustache and a cigar, Louis is on intimate 
terms with the great and near-great who work and 
play there. He’s been in the newspaper columns for more 
than forty years, and on the airwaves, off and on, since 
1932. With malice toward hardly any one, Louis 
chronicles the doings of his adopted town in his syndicated 
New York Journal-American column, “New York 
Cavaleade.” On The Louis Sobol Show, heard daily on 
ABC Radio from 8:00 to 8:25 P.M., EST, his conversations 
with celebrities are revealing. Joining Louis at a table 
in the swank East Side restaurant, Eden Roc, are stars 
who, most usually, are friends of long standing. Many are 
Louis’ “discoveries’—people whom he spotted early, 
gave their first good notices, and often their first 
introductions to the “right” people. “I try for controversy 
without sensationalism,” says Louis of his interviews. 
“When I interview a dancer, I would never think of 
asking him if he’s a homosexual. I wouldn’t ask Joan 
Crawford why it took her five tries to make a happy 
marriage. I don’t get abusive.” .. . If Louis sounds relaxed 
and poised, he is. But it was because of his shyness as 
a youngster in Waterbury, Connecticut, that Louis became 
a ae eae ak Heered - ik t oy best ee to force But new stars keep coming along. Here, Louis 
yourself to meet people and talk to them,” he says. . . . : : 
While still in high school, Louis held down a full-time with Ernie Kovacs and his wife, Edith Adams. 
job on the Waterbury Republican. Then, in steps that sound 
easier than they were, he became an editorial writer 
and then managing editor of the Graphic syndicate. Next, 
he replaced Walter Winchell as Broadway columnist 
on the Graphic and, in June of 1931, began his career 
with the Journal. ... For many years, Louis headed his 
own star troupe at New York’s Loew’s State, and to him 
also goes the distinction of having headed the last big- 
time, two-a-day vaudeville bill at the Palace. “I guess 
I was so bad,” he grins, “that they had to close it.” 
Louis himself makes all the openings—and many of the 
closings—in the company of his wife, the former Peggy 
Marlowe, a singer-dancer who later became a successful 
publicist. The Sobols are on the town six nights a 
week. Saturdays, they’re at home, with the phone shut 
off, the television turned on and perhaps a few friends 


Broadway's changed, Louis admits. Now, stars 
like Victor Borge and Phil Silvers shine on TV. 


in for a quiet visit. . .. Looking back on his years 

along Broadway, Louis says, “The public has grown up, ; 

and all the media have to be more adult. People don’t "Pros" or newcomers, Jan Sterling and Paul T 
go so much for the phony Cinderella story, although the elas ataow- Louis =e eerie fa Hf ese v 
real Cinderella story will never lose its appeal.” Never g ; R 


that is, with Louis Sobol there to tell it. 


<= 
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Looks as if Anthony Franciosa 
is getting tough with Jean 
Simmons? He's only trying to 
save her from Murvyn Vye. 


RADIO 
MIRROR 


soes to the movies 


TV favorites on 


your theater screen 


By JANET GRAVES 


This Could Be the Night 
M-C-M, CINEMASCOPE 

Another arresting new personality comes 
to Hollywood from TV dramas. Young and 
forceful, Anthony Franciosa is cast in this 
sparkling romantic comedy as the tough- 
mannered but soft-hearted co-owner of a 
night club. Partner Paul Douglas hires a 
secretary who’s hilariously out of place in 
these rakish surroundings. This is Jean 
Simmons, college-bred schoolteacher in 
search of a part-time job. She’s so obvi- 
ously innocent that everybody at the club 
wants to protect her. Adding to the fun, 
there are lively songs by blond Julie Wil- 
son, sizzling dances by pert Neile Adams. 


12 Angry Men 


UNITED ARTISTS 
A solid success when Robert Cummings 
and Franchot Tone starred in it on TV, this 


jury-room drama comes across with equal 
vigor on the theater screen. The Cummings 
role now goes to Henry Fonda, only mem- 
ber of the murder-trial jury who favors 
acquittal from the start. With the deter- 
mination of a citizen sincerely intent on 
justice, with the shrewdness of a man who 
knows people, he argues his case. His 
prime opponent (the former Tone role) is 
Lee J. Cobb, who hates the defendant for 
personal reasons. Here you find the excite- 
ment of a detective story deepened by in- 
sight into character. 


The Bachelor Party 
UNITED ARTISTS 

Also based on a TV play (by Paddy Chay- 
efsky, author of “Marty”), this intimate 
close-up of ordinary people is notable 
chiefly for its honest, sympathetic acting. 
Don Murray (the young cowhand of “Bus 
Stop”) is an office worker who has am- 
bitions but sees them fading when wife 
Patricia Smith tells him they’re going to 
have a baby, an unforeseen strain on the 
modest family budget. Feeling trapped, he 
agrees to join fellow employees in a bache- 
lor party for a bridegroom-to-be. This turns 
into a long, drunken night on the town, 
with sadness underlying the group’s search 
for a good time. Other outstanding players 
are E. G. Marshall, Carolyn Jones. 


The Vintage 


M-G-M, CINEMASCOPE 

TV trainee John Kerr, who still does air 
appearances between Hollywood stints, has 
a strong role in a poetically beautiful film 
shot in the vineyards of France. Because 
John is wanted for murder, he and older 
brother Mel Ferrer flee Italy and wind up 
among itinerant workers picking grapes in 
Southern France. Here a gentle romance 
builds up between Mel and Pier Angeli, 
while John, a youth needing a woman’s un- 
derstanding, is drawn toward Michele 
Morgan, his employer’s wife. 


At Your Neighborhood Theaters 


Fear Strikes Out (Paramount, VistaVi- 
sion) : Powerful movie, with story and star 
from TY, Tony Perkins plays baseball’s 
Jim Piersall, driven to mental collapse by 
a family situation. 

The Young Stranger (U-I): In an excel- 
lent film based on a hit TV play, James 
MacArthur does a splendid job as a teen- 
ager in trouble. TV regular James Daly is 
his stubborn father; Kim Hunter, his more 
understanding mother. ; 

Ten Thousand Bedrooms (M-G-M, Cine- 
maScope): Dean Martin’s first film solo 
flight, a pleasant musical with many scenes 
in Italy, casts him as a dashing bachelor 
involved with four sisters. 


: 


_ALONG CAME JONES (RKO) : Delight- 
ful spoof on Westerns. Mistaken for a 
deadly killer, Gary Cooper is a peaceable 
~cowhand, awfully clumsy with guns. But 


Loretta Young's a sharpshooter! 


BELL FOR ADANO, A (20th): Touch- 
ing story of postwar Italy, with the late 
John Hodiak as sympathetic occupation 
‘officer in a stricken village, Gene Tierney 
as an Italian girl. 


J 

COURT MARTIAL (Kingsley Interna- 
tional): Tense English drama centers on 
officer David Niven’s trial for theft. Selfish 
wife Margaret Leighton betrays him: a 
~ woman-soldier friend stands, by him. 


BRINGING UP BABY (RKO): Off on a 
farcical fling, with heiress Katharine Hep- 
burn chasing shy scientist Cary Grant. A 
stray leopard (and Katie’s pretty legs) 
add to the happy confusion. 


~ DEADLINE AT DAWN (RKO): Modest 
but effective suspense tale, involving dance 
hostess Susan Hayward in the danger that 
threatens sailor Bill Williams. 


IT HAD TO BE YOU (Columbia) : Fan- 
ciful comedy with “psychological” twists. 
Ginger Rogers keeps deserting grooms at 
the altar because she’s haunted by dreams 
of Cornel Wilde, in Indian guise. 


LADY FROM SHANGHAT (Columbia) : 
_ Complicated mystery with the Orson Welles 
touch. Sailor Orson, on Everett Sloane’s 
_ yacht, is drawn into a sinister plot by Rita 
_ Hayworth’s then-blond charms. 


Showing this month 


— —_— 


LET US LIVE (Columbia) : Unassuming, 
efficiently turned out melodrama.  Cab- 
drivers Henry Fonda and Alan Baxter, both 


innocent, are charged with murder. Maureen - 


O'Sullivan, Fonda’s fiancee, and cop Ralph 
Bellamy work to save them. 


_ ONCE UPON A HONEYMOON (RKO): 

Deft comedy-drama set in Europe of 1938 

finds reporter Cary Grant rescuing Ginger 

Rogers from husband Walter Slezak, se- 
cretly a Nazi. 


_ OUT OF THE PAST (RKO): Fast, hard: 
boiled thriller. Gambler Kirk Douglas 
hires private eye Bob Mitchum to find a 
thieving girlfriend (Jane Greer), who lit 
out for Mexico with her loot. 


OX-BOW INCIDENT, THE (20th:) One 
of the real greats, a movie classic. In 
the harrowing drama of a frontier lynch- 
ing, Henry Fonda’s a doubtful member of 
the mob: Dana Andrews, one of the trio 
accused of cattle-rustling and murder. 


PARDON MY PAST (Columbia): Gay, 
unpretentious farce, with Fred MacMurray 
in a dual role. As an honest war vet, he’s 
_ stuck with the domestic woes and gambling 
. debts of his ne’er-do-well double. 

J 


SISTER KENNY (RKO): Rosalind Rus- 
sell portrays the heroic Australian nurse 
who had to fight for recognition of her 
_anti-polio technique. With Alexander Knox, 
ean Jagger. TER 
adie 
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ends dull, dry 

“thirsty hair— replaces 
your natural 

beauty oils so each 
and every strand 

shines with new natural 
color brilliance 


Fteboe Cut 


Lanolin Discovery 


THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM 


Unlike ordinary hairdressings which “coat” your hair—make it ! 
oily-Lanotin Discovery Hairdressing is pure greaseless lanolin in a 
a mist so fine it is absorbed by each strand of hair. In just seconds 
you get the same beautiful results as brushing 100 strokes a day. 


$1.25 and$1.89_ 


both plus tax 


that’s all! 
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WHAT'S NEW ON THE EAST 


By PETER ABBOTT 


Scooter built for two provides transportation for Peter Lind Hayes and wite 
Mary Healy, who have no parking problem as they play the night-club circuit. 


Papa has a birthday. When Theo Goetz, who plays Papa Bauer on The Guiding 
Light, turned sixty-five, 26,000 viewers joined to wish him happy returns. 


For What's New On The West Coast. See Page 6 


Zz Ns 


Come & Get It: Hoping that Princess 
Kelly yearns to return to show-biz, a net- 
work exec will “vacation” in Monaco this 
summer and pitch the sly idea of a spec- 
type film of Monaco starring its royal fam- 
ily. . . . Rumors are rife that Elvis will 
marry before the year’s out. The chosen 
gal is said to be one of Davy Crockett’s 
Tennessean descendants. Colonel Parker 
says it’s a crock of hogwash. . . . But this 
is no rumor: Any moment now, vivacious 
canary Betty Johnson will marry her song- 
writing manager, Charley Grean. . . . Pat 
Boone is nuts about Hollywood and would 
love to live there if it weren’t for the 
semester he has to finish at Columbia Uni- 
versity. So the new Boone show will 
originate in New York and Pat will con- 
tinue to abide in his Jersey abode, at least 
until January of 1958. That’s when he 
graduates. .. . If you dig calypso the most, 
get with Victor’s “Calypso Carnival With 
the Duke of Iron.” The Duke is to 
calypso what Elvis is to rhythm-and-blues. 
. . . NBC was in a sweat until Dennis 
James agreed to emcee their experimental 
Club 60 color show out of Chicago. Den- 
ny’s deft touch has put the show in the 
professional groove. (Denny towed the 
wife and baby along for the 13-week 
stay) ....And six-footer Jan Murray re- 
calls it was eleven years ago in Chicago 
that he complained to Paul Winchell about 
being so thin. Both were playing the 
same bill and Paul suggested that Jan go 
in for physical culture. Jan said, “Who 
needs it? I’m tired enough already.” Paul 
explained that he had rebuilt his iegs, 
after a bout with polio, through physical 
culture and talked Jan into trying it. So, 
in the past eleven years, Jan has built 
himself up from 142 to 197 pounds. Jan 
now has a gym in his Rye home and notes, 
“T’ve been gaining on the average of five 
pounds a year, which means that by 1977 
I should weigh about 300 pounds.” 


Crucial Events: Two gals debut in the 
hot spot and they are Polly Bergen and 
Frances Wyatt. Polly, in just a few 
months, has proven herself to be the most 
exciting new gal on TV through exposure 
on To Tell The Truth. Alert, CBS signed 
Polly to an exclusive contract. And what 
Polly has is just about everything—beauty, 
charm, wit, intelligence, plus singing and 
dramatic talent. On May 16th, she liter- 
ally makes a nation-wide audition when 
she plays and sings the part of Helen Mor- 
gan on Playhouse 90. Her impact may 
make her the hottest female property im 
electronics. Incidentally, Polly is no novice 
to show-biz. She has had dramatic ex- 
perience in a half-dozen movies, a couple 
of Broadway plays and has entertained in 
the nation’s smartest night clubs. Sophis- 
ticated Polly got started down in Tennes- 
see as a country singer. . . . And then 
there is the Cinderella story of petite, 
pretty Frances Wyatt of the Voice Of 
Firestone. Three years in the Firestone 
chorus, this past January she was called 
on to solo when star Patrice Munsel was 
stricken by virus. Frances got twelve 
hours’ notice at her Connecticut home. 
She says, “I remember I got up the morn- 
ing of the show as usual, at 6:30 A.M. I 
made the beds and breakfast, as usual. I 
dropped my son at the nursery and came 
into Manhattan with my husband. I didn’t 
lose my nerve during rehearsal or the 
actua! telecast but, three days later, when 
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| watched the kinescope, my teeth chat- 
ered so I thought they’d fall out.” Mail 
ioured in. More mail than the show had 
Bver drawn. People wanted to see Frances 
3gain—as the star of the show. And on 
May 13th, she steps out of the Firestone 
phorus again, and this time as the star. 


Duickly Now: Jill Corey, who will sing 
in next season’s Hit Parade, is being sea- 
sonakand dating a big-league pitcher. . . . 
Peter Lind Hayes is all over the place in 
his new Lambretta scooter. Mary says, 
He’s like a kid with his first bicycle.” .. . 
Pat Buttram comments, “Thing that im- 
presses me most about our generation is 
how well parents obey their children.” ... 
Fd Sullivan will be 2 grandfather for the 
ird time any day now... . It’s always 
ifficult to think of Randy Merriman as a 
pranddaddy. But the reminder is there 
APain since his daughter and grandchild, 
who live in Minneapolis, recently paid 
him a visit at his Garden City home. The 
rip was mainly paid to visit with Mrs. 
Randy, who has nicely recovered from a 
serious operation. ... When A Girl Mar- 
ries goes into its 19th year on May 29th 
and Mary Jane Higby hasn’t missed a 
year of it as “Joan Davis.” . . . NBC has 
announced that next year they will have 
mo more “spectaculars” so will everyone 
please call them “specials” instead. Well, 
one of NBC’s last spectaculars of this sea- 
son will be the “Festival of Magic” on 
May 27th, and it promises to be a threat- 
ening event. Milbourne Christopher, ma- 
Bician, will catch bullets, fired from a 
ifle, in his teeth. They say that twelve 
or thirteen magicians have been killed 
doing this trick, but I doubt it. 


Danny Boy: A _ six-footer, happy-go- 
lucky, twenty-seven, handsome in the 
ary Grant style, as muscular as you'd 
expect a former ballplayer to be, is a real 
omer. That’s Daniel Patrick Costello— 
Danny to Arthur Godfrey and the gang. 
Danny’s first recording, “Like a Brook 
ets Lost in a River,” for Caravan, soared 
‘close to a quarter-million copies and his 
Second release, “That’s Where I Shine,” is 
likewise on the zoom. But Danny had 
hoped to be a pro pitcher and was under 
ontract to Pittsburgh Pirates when he 
broke his pitching arm and that was the 
fend of that. “I was always singing. I got 
to sing. It’s part of me. I had fine vocal 
‘training from the age of ten in a profes- 
Sional choir, the Holy Rosary Choir of 
Jersey City.” He was training with the 
Pirates when he met wife Mary. To kill 
‘time, Danny and a pal had sat in on a girls’ 
softball game. They applauded the tall, 
pretty blonde on third base, and they razzed 
her, too. “After the game I went back to 
the clubhouse to apologize for ribbing her. 
A year later, we married.” Danny got his 
first TV break on Chance Of A Lifetime. 
Next came Talent Scouts, but, the week 
Danny won, Arthur was on vacation, so 
he never heard him. But, six months 
later, Arthur sat down to chat with Jan 
Davis and the McGuires. He noted that 
‘Pat Boone was going out of town and that 
e was stuck for a boy singer. Jan and 
the McGuires unanimously remembered 
d recommended Danny. So Danny 
came in and so impressed Arthur that he 
has spent about sixteen weeks with God- 
frey this season. Danny still makes his 
home in Jersey (Continued on page 87) 


Mrs. 


and Sgt. Bilko, alias Evelyn 
and Phil Silvers, hope for a boy. 
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Out of school, they're telling tales of 
success for teacher Dorothy Olsen. 


As Mark Twain, Hal Holbrook will co- 


star with frogs at Calaveras County. 


Bo amant...be elegant... 


with the PUSH BUTTON’ 
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FRE 40 MORSE 
Kt. ecaoaanies 


Win one of TEN Morse Duomatic Zig-Zag 
Sewing Machine to be GIVEN AWAY FREE 
EACH MONTH in this Morse Contest! 


HOW TO WIN: Get entry blank from your 
nearest Morse Dealer or fill in coupon below 
in a few words. Paste on postcard and mail to: 


-----=>2 


| PYCURISE Sewing Machine & Supply Corp. | 
| 122 West 26th St., New York 1, N. Y 


OR 2615 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. | 


| ‘'l’d love to own a completely automatic Morse | 
Push Button Duamatic Zig-Zag Sewing Machine 


| because: ......- 


Phone Nog oo. cceeccceeeeeeececnesecesceeesesarerecenenenarscnnessessnccaren 
| 4 Monthly Contests, starting March, 1957 | 
This Month’s Contest Closes June 30, 1957 


SEWING MACHINE 
| MORSE and SUPPLY CORP. 
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"Who believe / wae 
ever embarrassed 
by Pimplee 1” 


New! Clanc. ue edication 


STARVES'’ 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED . . . hides pimples while if works. 


At last! Science discovers a new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples, that really 
works. In skin specialists’ tests on 202 
patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
completely cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 


1. PENETRATES PIMPLES... kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
affected skin tissue . . . permits 
medication to penetrate down into 
any infected area. 


2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . antiseptic 
action of this new type medication 
stops growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples. 


3. ‘STARVES’ PIMPLES . . . CLEAR- 
ASIL’s famous dry-up action 
‘starves’ pimples because it helps 


ea i i 
| to remove the oils that pimples 
‘feed’ on. 


SKIN CREAMS CAN ‘FEED’ PIMPLES 
CLEARASIL ‘STARVES’ THEM 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. So oily 
skin creams can actually ‘feed’ pimples. Only an 
oil-absorbing medication . . . CLEARASIL, helps dry up 
this oil, ‘starves’ pimples. 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS 


CLEARASIL’s penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they ‘float 
out’ with normal washing. So why suffer the misery 
of pimples or blackheads! CLEARASIL is guaranteed 
to work for you, as in doctors’ tests, or money back. 
Only 69¢ at all drug counters (economy size 98%). 


yey 


Largest-Selling Pimple 


Medication in America (including Canada) 


All the Lively Arts 


Please give us some information on Den- 
nis Hopper, whom I’ve seen on Conflict, 
Cheyenne and other dramatic programs. 

S. W., Houston, Texas. 


Dodge City, Kansas, 1939: Errol Flynn, 
star of the Warner Bros. film, “Dodge 
City,” arrives in town for the premiere. A 
three-year-old stands on tiptoe in the 
crowd, the better to whiff that first fra- 


| grance of theatrical excitement. Dennis 


Hopper is now twenty-one, and his fine 
acting is testimony to the strength of that 
early impression. . . . Going “all out” for 
dramatics, Dennis also made the golf, ten- 
nis and swimming squads while in high 
school in California, was a football quar- 
terback and welterweight finalist in the 
Golden Gloves tournament. Since then, 
summer jobs at anything from hash-sling- 
ing to construction work have probably 
taken Dennis out of “welterweight” for good 
—his five-nine-and-a-half frame weighs in 
at 160 now. A bit part in “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice” brought the well- 
built, blue-eyed youngster to the attention 
of Dorothy McGuire and John Swope, who 
recommended him for TV castings. A few 
months later, and three major studios were 
offering contracts—the result of his per- 
formance as the young epileptic on Medic’s 
“Boy in the Storm.” Signing with Warners, 
Dennis appeared in several films, notably 
“Giant” and “Rebel Without a Cause,” 
and has been assigned the starring role of 
Napoleon in “The Story of Mankind.” On 
TV, he has been seen in “Born Bad” for 
the Cheyenne series, “A Question of Loyal- 
ty” on Conflict, and in roles on other top 
drama shows. . . . Dennis is interested in 
painting and sculpture, and the poet in 
him remembers his first publication, “The 
Highlanders,” in his high-school paper. 


On Conflict, Dennis Hopper starred 
as Ed in "A Question of Loyalty.” 


INFORMATIO 


- about Richard Greene, who stars in Robin 


Werte! Se: 


a. 


Bernadette O'Farrell is wet Marian, 
Richard Greene stars as Robin Hood. 


Calling All Fans 


The following clubs invite members. If 


you are interested write to address given— | 
not to TV Radio Mirror. 


Patti Page Fan Club, c/o Bob Schram. 
603 Madison St., Rochester. Michigan. 

Eddie Fisher (“Fisherettes”) Fan Club. 
c/o Mary Ellen Bukaty, 223 Clifton Park. | 
way, Hamburg, N. J. 

Michael “Cochise” Ansara Fan Club. 
c/o Margaret Steward, R. 3, Tuckycreek | 
Rd., Peebles, Ohio. 


Derring-Do 


I would appreciate some information 


Hood on CBS-TV. 
T. J. H., Greenville, S. C. 


Robin’s alter-ego, Richard Greene, was 
born some 38 years ago in Plymouth, Eng- 
land. His family was represented on the 
English stage for four generations, but 
Richard says it was “more than family tra- 
dition” that set him on his thespian way. 
While still in his teens, making good on his" 
own was so urgent a matter to him that he } 
over-extended his first role, a walk-on in 
“Julius Caesar,” by broad gesturings with 
his spear—and was promptly dismissed. 
Pained but undaunted, he kept knocking at 
the London stage-doors—not long in open- 
ing to him. No “spear-carrier” today, he 
still totes weapons. The TV role of Robin | 
requires that Richard be accomplished in | 
fencing and archery and the use of the lit- 
tle-known medieval arms such as the morn- 
ing star and the crossbow, and, of course, | 
in horsemanship. His instructor in archery, 
Mr. George Brown, has said his pupil 
could be “champion quality if time al- 
lowed.” For an exacting authenticity on 
the Sherwood Forest set, Robin and his 


~ 
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_ As Chester, Dennis Weaver woos and 
wins pretty Mary CarveronGunsmoke. 


“Merry Men are taught the use of all man- 
ner of strange battle gear by weapons ex- 
pert Gabriel Toyne. One of these, the 
‘morning star, was so called because, were 
a soldier to get hit with it on an early 

“morning” ” before, he was quite awake, he 
Rronld see “stars.” . . . Before enlisting in 
Britain’s Royal Armoured Corps, Greene 
played in a movie with Loretta Young 
‘and made the Zanuck movies “Submarine 
Patrol” and “Kentucky.” On TV, he has 
‘appeared on Studio One productions and 
‘on several other “live” dramas. . On 
time-off from his demanding schedule, 
Richard tests his navigation and culinary 
‘skills on his sailing vessel, The Freyja. 
3 Friends say,” Richard reports, “that if I 
ont drown them first, they'll probably die 
as a result of my cooking.” ... As for his 
‘future with Robin in Sherwood Forest, 
Richard, now completing two years of the 
‘series, confesses he used to think one year 
long enough time to portray a single char- 
-acter—but that “now I’ll be quite happy if 
we carry on. I can honestly say that 
I’ve never become tired of the adventures.” 
‘In this he speaks for delighted audiences 
‘on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Truth Is Stranger... 


| Could you tell me something about Den- 


nis Weaver? 
S. B. L., Sand Springs, Okla. 


Former classmates of Dennis Weaver 
must have received the shock of their lives 
‘when he made his first appearance on 
-CBS-TV’s Gunsmoke. Dennis plays Ches- 
‘ter, Marshal Matt Dillon’s deputy, and 
thereby hangs a tale. . . . Back in his high- 
school days in Joplin, Missouri, Dennis 
amazed people with his physical prowess. 
He set records in football, track and field 
which remain unbroken to this day. In the 
U. S. Navy, he set a new track and field 
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record for speed and agility. At Oklahoma 
University, Dennis was listed among the 
Midwest’s top athletes, led his squad to 
national decathlon championships, and 
placed sixth out of thirty-six entrants in 
New York tryouts for the 1948 Olympic 
Games. Somewhere between sports and 
studies, Dennis found time to develop a 
lively interest in dramatics. All of which 
caused fellow students to voice their open- 
mouthed admiration by voting him “Okla- 
homa U.’s Most Versatile Man.” . Den- 
nis made his Broadway debut in 1951, later 
toured, as Turk, the “body beautiful,” with 
Shirley Booth in “Come Back, Little 
Sheba.” When a summer-stock company 
needed someone to play earthy, violent 
Stanley Kowalski in “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,’ Dennis was their man. During a 
session at New York’s famed Actors’ Stu- 
dio, Shelley Winters saw Dennis and rec- 
ommended him to Universal-International, 
who promptly signed him to a seven-year 
contract. There followed a series of riding- 
jumping-shooting-brawling Western roles. 
Fearful of being typed, Dennis took on 
different assignments in such films as 
“Dragnet” and “The Bridges at Toko-Ri,” 
and on such TV shows as Schlitz Playhouse 
Of Stars and Cavalcade Of America. Then 
came Gunsmoke, the “big break’”—and the 
part of Chester, who hobbles about perma- 
nently on a stiff leg. “It’s quite a switch,” 
laughs Dennis good-naturedly. “I have to 
spend most of my spare time in answering 
letters from fans who want to know 
when Ill be back in shape!” All of which 
heartily confirms viewers’ opinions that 
Dennis is a first-rate actor. Wife Gerry and 
sons Rick, 8, and Rob, 4, knew it all along. 


Wanted: Frank Parker 


Could you give me some information 


about Frank Parker? 
JAGe Bronx\wy 


As Frank tours the night clubs, his newly- 
released Coral Album, “Requests From the 
Mailbag,” reprises many top Parker favor- 
ites. Incidentally, Frank wants firmly laid 
to rest any talk about a “feud” with former 
boss Arthur Godfrey, who is a friend of 
twenty years’ standing. Frank was eager to 
try his current singing-acting-dancing-com- 
edy format, with the future thought of his 
own TV show. A letter to Frank will reach 
him c/o Vincent Andrews, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Weil answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether your question 
concerns radio or TV. 


Wear 

any bathing suit 
you please— 

any time you please 


ALL SUMMER LONG! 


The answer is simple: ‘change to Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection. Tampax re- 
quires no belts, pins, pads, supports of any 
kind. Tampax ‘does away with chafing, 
irritation...is cool and comfortable at 
all times. Tampax gives you freedom... 
freedom of motion, freedom of mind. 
You feel unembarrassed, socially secure 
(Tampax even prevents odor from form- 
ing). Carrying is convenient, changing is 
fast, disposal is easy. Don't let another 
summer go by without Tampax! Get your 
choice of 3 absorbencies (Regular, Super, 
Junior) wherever drug products are sold. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


<- 
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Must a woman live forever in the 
shadow of her mother-in-law? 


You're married. You love your husband. He loves you—deeply. But you feel in his 
love for his mother an older, more powerful pull. Can you shake him free of his 
mother’s grasp without destroying your own marriage? What does a wife do when 
the other woman is her own mother-in-law? Learn to know The Second Mrs. Burton. 
Let her share her struggles with you. You'll want to make a place for her in your 
life. You can get the whole story—even while you work—when you listen to daytime 
radio. Listen to THE SECOND MRS. BURTON on the CBS RADIO NETWORK. 


Monday through Friday. See your local paper for station and time. 


By EUNICE FIELD 


Ls says Mr. Sourpuss, is only a 
printer’s error in the Book of 
Life. Life, says Miss Stars-in-Her- 
Eyes, is only a postscript to the Book 
of Love. But enchanting Patti Page 
—once Clara Ann Fowler and re- 
cently turned Mrs. Charles O’Curran 
—cries, “Bosh! Life and love go to- 
gether like a lyric and a tune—and 
I hope that every day from now on 
will be another song in my Book of 
Happiness!” 

Such is the wonder that romance 
and marriage has wrought for a girl 
who is one of the brightest stars in 
entertainment—but who admits that 
her devotion to her career was by 
way of turning her into “the lone- 
liest little doggie in show business.” 
It is no secret that, until she fell in 
love with Charlie, Patti refused far 
more dates than she accepted, and 
her “going out” was gradually being 
restricted to taxi rides between her 
hotel and the spot where she was 
currently being featured. 

“T've always given everything I 
had to the show,” she explained, 
“and, after a while, I got into the 
habit of drifting back to my hotel 
to read, listen to records or watch 
television. Imagine the blessing of 
being married to a man like Charlie! 
He not only loves spending time with 
people and having fun, but won’t let 
me go into a shell.” 

This very notion of a “good-time 
Charlie” had dismayed Patti, at first 
—while Charlie had a mistaken idea 
of a too-prim Patti. Between them, 
these two wrong impressions almost 
withered a romance before it had 
actually begun to bud. Patti speaks 
of it now with reminiscent humor. 
She was to open at the fashionable 
Fontainebleau in Miami, and she 
wanted something new and exciting 
in staging. Charlie was suggested 


See Next Page » 


A hymn of happiness, a ballad of marital bliss... 
for Patti Page and bridegroom Charles O’Curran 
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Getting the. license in Las Vegas—with only three days 
for a honeymoon—it seemed like a whirlwind marriage. But 
Patti and Charlie had been dreaming ahead for months, 


WELW Gh 
(Continued) 
There'll be more closet space—and 


room for ‘expansion''—in the home 
they plan to build in Palm Springs. 


by General Artists Corporation, their 
mutual booking agency. Patty, who 
admired his artful staging of acts, as 
well as the innovations he had brought 
to the styling of many song and dance 
numbers, was more than willing. 
The hitch was Charlie. Three years 
before, he had turned her down on 
a similar offer, with a rather curt, 
“Too busy!” Now Patti made up her 
mind that he “would at least have to 
see what he was turning down.” The 
irresistible force got in touch with 


Charlie likes exotic, gourmet fare, 
but Patti admits her own home-cooking 


Patti was as lovely a bride as Charlie could ever have 
imagined. And they were attended by two of their closest 
friends—Ray Ryan (at left), Mrs. Edward Barrett (right). 


the immovable object—and, as a re- 
sult, moved it as far as Boston. Charlie 
flew out and caught her show at Blin- 
strub’s. One week later, they were 
lunching together in New York. 
“Sure, you're a terrific talent,” 
Charlie said. “And, obviously, there’s 
a real beauty behind that high-necked 
wholesome thing you’re wearing. But, 
you see, I’m an informal sort of guy. 
I’m not above blowing my stack once 
in a while, and what comes out won't 
be ‘Fudge!’ or ‘Fiddle-faddle!’ And 


Her Yorkshire terrier, Window, was a 
gift from Charlie, is named after her 
record hit, "Doggie in the Window." 
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took place at the Las Vegas home of Wilbur Ryan gave them a car, lent them a house in Palm Springs. 
Clark, owner of The Desert Inn—and the cake was just Later, back in Hollywood, Patti visited Charlie, working at 
as towering as the Page-O'Curran hopes for the future. Paramount as choreographer-arranger for ‘Loving You." 


you, Miss Page, are the type of girl—” 

Patti chuckled. “I can see, Mr. 
-O’Curran, that you think you’re hav- 
ing lunch with Grandma Moses an 
Ma Kettle rolled into one.” 

Charlie looked at her more care- 
fully. “Look, Patti, I’m not against 
sweetness and wholesomeness. I’d hate 
to see you lose those qualities. But I 
think it’s time—and I have a hunch 
the public will agree—that the girl- 
next-door show signs of growing into 
the woman-next-door. Brotherly ap- 
plause is great, but I can see you in a 
gown with a little imagination to it, 
getting a few whistles for yourself.” 

It was Charlie’s turn to be bowled 
over. “That’s exactly how I can see 
myself,” Patti replied. “That’s why 
I’m asking you to stage my act, and 
I’m not taking no for an answer. As 
for whistles, Mr. O’Curran, most peo- 
ple will assure you that I have been 
getting my fair share.” 

So at first it was strictly business. 
Then the magic of proximity began to 
work. And when the show opened— 
with Patti about fifteen pounds slim- 
mer and in a gown that set off her 
lovely curves—Charlie rushed back- 
stage to ask for a date. For Patti had 
got more than a share of whistles. 
And the loudest of the wolf calls had 
come from Charlie. 

Patti accepted this first date rather 
timidly. “I (Continued on page.78) 


The Patti Page Show is seen over Station 
WCBS-TV (New York City), Saturdays, at 
6:15 P.M. EDT. For day, time and station 
in other areas, consult local newspapers. 


HIGH TENCION ON ZT 


MR. VAN DOREN, (4 
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Suspense mounted as, week after week, Charles Van Doren 
probed his amazing memory to answer Jack Barry's queries. 
The first opponent he faced was college student Herbert 
Stempel (far right), who waged gallant but losing battle. 


By ELIZABETH BALL 


OU ARE ON YOUR OWN. You have never been so alone 

in your life, though millions are watching every move 

you make, listening to every word you utter. In 
your soundproof studio on Twenty-One, you see only the 
bright lights above you, the shadowy void from which 
Jack Barry asks the all-important question. Over your 
earphones, you hear only Jack’s clear, friendly voice—or 
music recordings which cover the remotest chance of 
overhearing anything else being said in the world outside. 
You wait for the next gambit in this fascinating, fabu- 


a 
fwenty-One is seen on NBC-TV, three Mondays out of four, at 9 P.M., sponsored by Pharmaceuticals, Inc., for Geritol and other products, 
Jack Barry is also emcee of Tic Tac Dough, as seen on NBC-TV, Monday through Friday, 12 noon, under multiple sponsorship. (All EDT) 


Two by two, contestants face 
each other for the golden chance 
to shake that lovely green stuff 


from Jack Barry’s ‘“money tree” 


ital 


lously rewarding game. And you wonder: What will the 
category be? Can I answer? If I do, should I go the 
limit for eleven points on the next one—or choose an 
easier question for fewer points? Is my score higher or 
lower than that of my rival in the other booth? Should | 
I call a halt, when I have the chance—trusting that my 
own score is closer to 21? The tension mounts... the 
pressure increases. ... 

Could you take it, as Charles Van Doren took it, for | 
fourteen separate nights, in the most eagerly watched | 


Continued » 
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ong-run battle of the booths—between Vivienne Nearing, New York attorney, and Charles Van Doren, Columbia U. instructor. 


Winner—and next to face the high tension—Mrs. Nearing. 
ied: The fourth—? = She took a chance on !7 points, proved to be closest to 21. 


an Doren held his booth for fourteen weeks, three of them 
against Mrs. Nearing. Three times, they t 


TV news interests Van Doren now— He's co-author of a book on the Tastes range from sports to music— 
RCA just gave him his first set! Civil War—"Lincoln's Commando." he taught himself to play guitar. 


HIGH TENCION ON ZT 


(Continued) 


duel of wits in this TV-quiz era? Could you take it, as| 
Vivienne Nearing did, competing against Van Doren for 
three of those sessions—then stepping into the central 
spotlight herself, to be challenged in turn? It could 
happen to you, as explained further on. But, first, let’s 
see what happened to these two. 

“It’s been a tremendous strain,’ Van Doren admitted 
frankly, as he said farewell to the familiar soundproof | 
booth. “T’ll sure enjoy watching on television next week!” 
Until last December, Charles—thirty-one, six-foot-two, 
brown-haired and athletic—was known only on the Co- | 
lumbia University campus, where he teaches English 
literature for $4,400 a year. Then, as he demonstrated 


Bachelor Charles relaxed from Tzwenty-One tension with 
his parents, Mark and Dorothy Van Doren (above). Father 
is a Pulitzer Prize poet, mother an author and editor. 
Vivienne got coffee and encouragement from husband 
Victor, who's also an attorney—and previous contestant. 
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Board of strategy meets at ‘Barry & Enright’: Glorianne 


Rader, questions expert; Al Friedman, producer of Twenty-One; 
Jack Barry; Dan Enright; and Bob Noah, executive producer. 


his amazing knowledge of so many different subjects on 
Twenty-One, his mail leaped from a half-dozen letters 
to five hundred a.week, his phone rang so often, day and 
night, he had to request an unlisted number. 

Proposals of marriage poured in upon the bedazzled 
bachelor—who stoutly maintained that he has no plans 
to marry soon, even though a joint income-tax return 
for 1957 could save him at least $20,000 of the some 
$90,000 Uncle Sam will otherwise take from his final 


Barry is very happy about the show's resounding success, 
but happiest of all in his home fife with his f 


Twenty-One winnings of $129,000. Early-bird students 
wrote messages on his classroom blackboard, ranging 
from teaser questions to a waggish “I know a good but not 


too honest accountant!” 
For Vivienne—thirty, blond-haired, attractive and al- 


ready married—there were no proposals. But, from the 
moment she first faced Van Doren, she reported there 
were wonderful letters: “Warm and personal letters from 
women who urged me to keep (Continued on page 72) 


Wife is former Marcia Van Dyke, violinist, singer and 
actress. Their sons are Jeffrey, 3!/>,and Jonathan, 2!/. 
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Actress: Youthful Murial in Cape Cod days—with Richard Executive: At a thriving agency in Boston, 


Aldrich (at left), Arthur Sircom, the late, great Gertrude Murial Williams Hart trained models, ran a 
Lawrence "Mrs. A."), and Jules Glaenzer (back to camera). busy office, and staged big fashion shows. 


THE CHARMING 


ily Uilowms 


By FRANCES KISH 


TUNNING, red-haired actress Murial 
Williams was chatting with us on a 

recent morning, in the living room of her 
Greenwich Village apartment. We were 
discussing some of the qualities that 
give a girl charm, glamour, style. Quali- 
ties which make her exciting and 
fascinating as a person, aS a woman. 

The apartment itself, in a century-old 
house once belonging to some squire of 
the mid-1800’s, had many of the qualities 
we talked about: Charm, individuality, 
character of its own. Furnished in Early 
American, in keeping with its tradition 
and with Murial’s New England back- 
ground; with cupboards and open shelves 
of old china and books old and new; 
with wide fireplaces and comfortable 
chairs and couches; and window plants set 
against ruffly curtains. A feminine 
apartment, and an inviting one. 

Afternoons, on CBS-TV, Murial is 
Lydia Canfield, (Continued on page 68) 


Murial is Lydia in The Brighter Day, seen over 
CBS-TV, M-F, 4 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by The 
Procter & Gamble Co. for Cheer, Gleem, Crisco. 


The Brighter Day: As Lydia, she's TV-wed to Max 
Canfield (Herb Nelson, right). Others in rehearsal 
shot are director Del Hughes (left), producer Terry 
Lewis, and Hal Holbrook, who plays Grayling Dennis. 
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Both on stage and off, Murial thinks every 
woman should be—first and last—a woman, 


Now widowed, she lives alone, but fills her 
life with activities and friends that count. 


Like Lydia Canfield, in The Brighter Day, 


Murial Williams. believes in women’s courage 
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Garry Moore—and audiences—thought Denise looked fine on his daytime show. 
She didn't worry about anything but straightening her stockings over a trick mirror 
—till she saw herself at full-length, faced the facts, and found +wo simple rules. 


By HAROLD BARON 


OR YEARS Denise Lor has been saying, “Ill start my 

diet tomorrow.” She knew that she was getting 

plump, but the millions of housewives who enjoy her 
songs and mimicry five mornings a week on The Garry 
Moore Show didn’t seem to mind. 


“The routine of not eating, to lose weight, never. 


worked for me,” Denise says sadly. “I used to starve 
myself for three days, but then I’d start eating again— 
with revenge in my heart and a hole in my insides!” 
However, last February, Denise was faced with a con- 


tract to sing in one of New York’s most elegant supper 
clubs, the Persian Room at the Plaza Hotel. 

She simply couldn’t appear before the dazzling supper- 
club set looking “comfortably plump.” In three weeks, 
she had to have a figure that was sleek and chic—the 
same problem other women will be facing when sum- 
mer swimming starts, and they have to trim off winter 
weight to look their best in bathing suits. 

For Denise, it was sink or sing: Sink with ten pounds’ 
overweight, or sing with ten pounds less in three weeks. 


Denise Lor is the featured feminine singer on The Garry Moore Show, as seen over CBS-TV on weekday mornings—Monday through 
Thursday from 10 to 10:30 A.M. EDT, and Friday from 10 to 11:30 A.W 


{. EDT—under multiple sponsorship. 


Deaie Le» How She Beat th 


Weight Problem 


First, get a‘singing assignment 
at the Plaza. Then take a look 
in the mirror. Denise did... 


and took 12 pounds off in a hurry 
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Husband Jay Martin and older son Ronnie thought she 
was just about perfect. But Denise wanted to fit into 
those glamour gowns—and, in three weeks, she did it! 
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She took the weight off successfully (with a couple of 
pounds to spare)—and so can anyone else who faces 
her mirror and looks the fat squarely in the hips. Denise 
found that was the secret: Face up to the facts and eat 
sensibly, instead of compulsively. 

In admitting that she had to slim down, Denise shows 
the same forthright quality that makes her songs so 
believable and appealing. Her candor adds a rare 
quality of depth to her singing characterizations, and also 
blesses her with an engaging charm offstage. 


Continued » 


| 
Diet she did! But Denise Lor also went into | 


On the bars: Beginning this exercise is relaxed and easy—but the 


Honesty is essential, with such a problem as losing 
weight—you can’t cheat with calories. But a sense of 
humor helps, too. Denise has one which sparkles. She’d 
rather see the funny side of things than not. And, when 
it tomes to reducing, she’s the first to admit that it 
makes for an amusing—if doubly difficult—conflict for 
her, because of her consuming interest in cooking and 
eating. Denise has been able to do both, supremely well, 
from earliest childhood. 

‘T’'m insulted,” she grins, “if I buy a pie and it has 
a crust as good as mine. I love to bake pies. Not one at 
a time—at least four.” And she has just the family to 


Mechanical stair: Leg muscles need to be kept firm, by 
seen up and down, pressing against seo. at bottom. 


pull up stretches the whole body from toes to fingertips. 


eat them, in their modest seven-room house at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. Her husband, vocalist Jay Martin, 
not only records for M-G-M but revels in Denise’s cook- 
ing. Both their sons—Dennis, five, and Ronnie, nine— 
are good pie-eaters. 

“The boys like apple pie,” says Denise, “but I like 
lemon meringue, mince, or nice, rich fruit pies. A piece 


"of pie always calls for a glass of milk, and the boys like 


ice cream on top of theirs. I was known to give in to that 
temptation, too. And, when Dennis was a baby, I used 
to eat half a pie when I got up to warm his bottle! I 
loved pie for breakfast, too.” 

The two boys vary greatly in their eating habits. Dei 
nis likes gooey foods. He’s a cookie-eater, dessert-eater, 


and slathers butter on his bread—none of which Denise 


approves now, because she knows it’s not good for 
children to be overweight. Ronnie, on the other hand, 
is the steak-eater. “I think he can eat twelve pounds 
of steak at one sitting,” Denise sighs. “Myself, I like 
kidney stew with wine. I order a flavorsome veal scal- 
lopini in a restaurant, not steak or roast beef. Nobody 
but the dog—the boys’ golden retriever—will share some 
of the things I cook. Beef heart, for example.” 

Denise’s father died, when she was a child, so her 
mother worked to support them both. Expensive foods 
like steak and chicken were out of the question, but 
meats like kidney and liver were inexpensive, and fish 
was only ten cents a pound. “Sometimes,” Denise re- 
calls, “Mother would buy the whole head of a cow from 
the butcher. That was a bargain. We’d have delicious 
beef tongue, the delicately flavored brains sautéed, and a 
flavorsome stew made from the cheeks. Few Americans 
ate that kind of food then. But, being French, Mother 
made everything tasty with mouth-watering sauces. 

“My mother was a scrumptious cook. There was prac- 
tically nothing she couldn’t do in the kitchen, and she 
never consulted a cookbook. Her knack for preparing a 
dish, seasoning it—and never tasting it until it reached 
the table—was phenomenal. That’s not true of me. I'm 
a taster. And you know what calories that means, with 
those rich sauces!” 

Being poor, Denise was brought up not to waste food 
by leaving it on her plate. “I still don’t believe in wasting 
food,” she says, “but I try not.to be the kind of mother 


'crash-program of exercise. It worked .. . 


Up and over: This spinal exercise strengthens back-muscles and helps good posture—then over, to tighten a sagging midriff. 


who thinks that eating a lot is good for children. When 
I was a child, I think I grew sideways as fast as I grew 
up.” 

Until she was sixteen, Denise was chubby. “I’ve never 
been skinny,” she sighs: Asked if she believes that she 
inherited plumpness, she admits with characteristic can- 
dor and humor, “No, I don’t think the other girls had 
appetites as receptive as mine.” 

At the time, she was convinced she was going to be 
seven feet tall. Whenever her class had to line up by 


size, she was at the end of the line. Even when she was 


only five, a snapshot taken on the way to France for 
a family visit shows her with other youngsters three or 
four years older, but Denise is the tallest—and the 
roundest. 

Later, she recalls, “I used to put a weight on my head 
to keep from growing taller. Next to most of my girl 
friends, I knew I looked fat. That made me self-con- 
scious on dates, and I was always afraid that someone 
would point at me and call me fat. 

“The exercises I tried didn’t help. Now I know there 
is just one safe way to reduce. In those days, I had bad 
eating habits and it was hard for me to change them. 
Unless I ate between meals, I’d feel as if I were starving. 
My mouth waters when I remember those big, fat sand- 
wiches I loved. My ‘Dagwoods’ used to have fresh bread 
generously spread with golden butter, tender slices 
of tongue boiled to a perfection of pinkness, a layer of 
tangy cheese, and maybe some spicy, homemade paté!” 

When Denise was graduated from high school, she 
enrolled in the Cooper Union Art School, paying ex- 
penses by working part-time as a waitress at one of 
the Schrafft’s restaurants. One thing she remembers is 
being able to eat all the cheese bread she wanted. “Do 
you know the Schrafft cheese bread?” she asks. “It’s 
delicious just toasted.” Her eyes light up. “And you can 
spread it with butter.’ Her blue eyes sparkle with an- 
other seventy calories. “Wonderful with sliced tongue 
between two slices.” And her blue eyes fairly explode 
with the thought of those delicious extra calories. 

The Schrafft’s at which Denise worked was opposite 
the Paramount Theater, and show-business executives 
who came there for lunch tipped very well. One. man 
ordered an orange juice every morning and left a seven- 


ty-five-cent tip. “I was just out of high school,” Denise 
says, “and very bashful. The first time someone put 
down a tip for me, I left it because I was ashamed to pick 
it up. One of the girls pushed me back and said, ‘Don’t 
be stupid, honey. Pick it up. That’s what it’s there for.’ ” 

Probably that’s where Denise acquired her habit of 
tipping so generously today. She still doesn’t know how 
to give a modest tip. On her opening night at the Plaza, 
as one bellboy after another kept delivering flowers to 
her room, she said, “I'll go broke if friends send me any 
more flowers!” 

Once Denise had become a (Continued on page 86) 


Guillotine: Pushing feet up and down-against the spring 
bar loosens the vertebrae, stretches tight back-muscles. 


They Lead Three Lives - 


Haila Stoddard is Pauline Harris in The Secret Storm. Whitfield Connor 
is Mark Holden in The Guiding Light. Together—Mr. and Mrs. is the name! 


By JUDITH FIELD 


ccorDING to all the rules, Haila 
A Stoddard and Whitfield Connor 
shouldn’t make a happily married 
couple. Their temperaments are as 
different as night and day. Their 
family life is filled with complica- 
tions. Their professional lives are 
filled with unusual demands. What’s 
more, they’re both actors—well- 
known to television viewers as 
Pauline Harris in The Secret Storm 
and Mark Holden in The Guiding 
Light. And actors are popularly sup- 
posed to be difficult people to live 
with—especially when married to 
each other! 

So Haila and Whit should have 
been headed for problems when they 
got married in March of 1956. In- 
stead, they headed for solutions and 
great happiness, and they know the 
reasons. 

“We complement each other,” says 
Whit. “Haila loosens me up and I 
pull her back from a certain im- 
pulsiveness. (Continued on page 64) 


Haila and Whit found a house to fit their 
city careers and still offer country living for 
Chris and two other growing youngsters. 


Sports, whatever the season, are - 
a bond between Whit and T.J. and 
Chris. Currently, it’s fishing. For 
Robin, the big interest is fashion, 
with lots of help coming from Haila. 


the weekends. “Like a bouillon cube," says Haila, who spends most 
of her Sunday in the kitchen, ‘'traveling’ via recipes. The result is 
_afSunday lunch of exotic foods—and just plain good conversation as 
the grownups compare the week's doings with T.J., Chris and Robin. 


RS 


The Secret Storm is seen on CBS-TV, M-F, 4:15 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Whitehall Pharmacal Gos and Boyle-Midway, Ine. 
The Guiding Light, CBS-TV, M-F, 12:45 P.M. EDT, is sponsored by Procter & Gamble for Ivory, Blue Dot Duz, and Cheer. 
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TO MY DREAM 


Out of heartbreak and 
disaster, June Taylor created 
a shining pattern of beauty 


and skill—and courage 


By WILL F. JENKINS 


ILLIONS of viewers see the June Tay- 
lor Dancers on The Jackie Gleason 


Once headed for top stardom as a solo dancer, June Show every Saturday night over CBS-TV. — 


now teaches others the art which she loves and knows They are the most-watched dancers in 
so well. And—thanks to a ''skinny young comic’' who re- the world. But very few people know the 


areeeenal Vedlor DD ba ‘sialndetah dramatic personal story of which they are - 
membere une Taylor Dancers bring visual delight apart, They-ere very-nretay Gali anne 


to millions every week on The Jackie Gleason Show. dre favilileccly vtraimed: Wahine ae 
precision, they form patterns of color and 
graceful motion which shift and break 
‘and form again. But they are only one 
chapter in the life of June Taylor, which 
is more dramatic than most on-stage 
dramas—by virtue (Continued on page 84) 


When she needed him most, Sol Lerner was there. Today, he is 
June's devoted husband, and manager of her Dancers and schools. 


The June Taylor Dancers are starred on The Jackie Gleason 
Show, as seen over CBS-TV, Saturdays, from 8 to 9 P.M. EDT, co- 
sponsored by P. Lorillard Company for Old Gold Cigarettes, - 


KNEE DEEP in SUCCESS 


Three loves has Guy. His lovely Danish-born bride, Else: 
"Real beauty, real girl!” Horses: When not riding ‘em, he's 
reading about ‘em. Food: "Else does the cooking, but | like to 
fool around with herbs and spices, make sauces and gravies." 


- born in Detroit, Michigan, on February 27, 1927. 


nine oe 


Guy Mitchell has something to sing i 
about—because of a boy named | 


Al Cernick, a girl named Else 


Fourth love: Always singing—whether hit records 
for Columbia, or folk songs from the Old Country. 


By GLADYS HALL 


HO 1s At CerNicK? Well, here are the clues: 

Al Cernick is a strongly built young man, | 
five-foot-nine, one hundred and seventy 

pounds, legs slightly bowed from the saddle.:His | 

hair is alight tan. His eyes are gray-blue. He was | 


When, at seventeen, Al was appearing on the KYA | 
and KGO radio programs of cowboy singer Dude | 
Martin, the Dude called him “the singingest — 
person I ever did meet.” Al would sing on his 
way to the job, Martin recalls, sing all night on the 
job, and then sing all the way home. 

Al Cernick is still the singingest person you. ever 
did meet. Singing is in his blood. His family 
is of European background: Croatians (Al’s dad 
was born in Croatia) who, in the Old Country, 
were wine-makers accustomed to singing as they 
work. “They sing the old folk songs,” Al says, 


Continued » 


KNEE DEEP in SUCCESS 


(Continued) 


“that were my lullabies. My dad’ll 
sing just about what he’s doing. 
‘The little Mama, help the little 
Mama with the dishes,’ he’ll warble 
as he starts washing away. At wed- | 
dings we’d go to, you could hear my 
dad for miles, after the wine began 
to flow. For my folks, singing is 
their natural element. They always 
sing when they feel good. And, when 
they don’t feel good, they sing to 
make themselves feel better. 

“So do I. Sing in the saddle. (My 
first real love is cowboyin’.) Sing as 
I walk along Broadway. Sing when 
my pockets are empty. Sing when 
they’re full. Sng when my heart is 
empty. Sing when my heart is full. 
Full to overflowing, as it is now,” 
says Al Cernick—best known today 
as singing star Guy Mitchell, who is 
the hottest thing in show business, 
since his recording of “Singing the 
Blues” hit the jackpot. “Now every- 
thing has jelled. I tell you! Domes- 
tic life. Business life. Spiritual life. 
Everything is just great. And I put 
my domestic happiness first.” 

Actually, as well as romantically, 
it was when love walked into his life 
—in the golden-haired person of 
young Danish-born Else Sorenson— 
that success, as well as happiness, 
turned from ebb tide to full tide for 


Guy Mitchell's success story was built on song—and Physical fitness means a lot to Guy's busy schedule. 
lots of hard work in night clubs, TV, radio, movies. Until they get that dream ranch, complete with horses, 
But nowadays, whenever there's time to relax, there's Guy settles for exercising on hotel-apartment floors, 


while Else tunes in lively rhythm on a portable radio. 


a Milian a 


Else to keep him company, bring him breakfast in bed. 


the guy who was renamed Mitchell. 

“We met,’ Guy recalls, “up in 
Vancouver, where Else was work- 
ing in a bank, and I in a night club. 
She came into the club with some- 
body one night—and I flipped! Yes, 
ma’am, on sight. You can say an in- 
ner quality is what attracts. And it’s 
true that, without an inner quality, 
an attraction would be short-lived. 
But the physical appearance attracts 
first. Else is beautiful,” says Else’s 
bridegroom of some eight months. 
“Real beauty, real girl. Natural 
blonde. Nothing padded out, noth- 
ing tied in.” 

These soon-to-be young lovers 
didn’t meet that first night, however. 
There was, Guy explains, no one in 
the club to introduce them. So Else 
—unaware that she could have 
reached out and touched her destiny 
—just dined and danced with her 
current date. And Guy just sang. (It 
can well be imagined how he sang, 
with his heart doing nip-ups!) 

In order to meet her—or even to 
make sure he was going to see her 
again—Guy says he had to do a lot 
of research. Find out where she 
lived, where she worked, find some- 
one to introduce them. When he 
finally found the someone and the 
introduction (Continued on page 69) 
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a real pro at hand-tooling leather belts and saddles. It's the crowning touch for a singing saga of success. 


There's another portable which is most important to This, says Guy, is ‘the way married life should be." | 
Else. Her sewing machine—she makes not only her own Whenever there's time, they get on their boots and go 
clothes but Guy's shirts. He's good at handiwork, too, riding. ‘She likes anything | like," he says happily. 
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CLOSE TO EACH OTHER 
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Last summer, Melba and Gil Shawn Today, they plan a larger home— The two have many treasures. Most 


honeymooned at Long Island cottage. to house “two sets of everything." cherished are Gil's own paintings. 
Melba Rae discovered the answer aaa romance is so near that you could reach 
right out and touch it—if you only knew it was there. - 


ee 8 At least, that’s how it was with Melba Rae and her husband, 
to her own “search for tomorrow Gil Shawn. Looking at them now, it’s easy to see why 
they belong together. But it took time for them to find: 
that out for themselves. 
Melba, who’s Marge Bergman in Search For Tomorrow 
on CBS-TV, is charming and fair, with bright auburn 
hair and exotic blue eyes. Gil, (Continued on page 76) 


was living just a block away! 


By MARTIN COHEN 


Melba is Marge in Search For Tomorrow, CBS-TV, M-F, 12:30 P.M. 
EDT, sponsored by Procter & Gamble for Joy, Spic and Span, Gleem. 


Both have traveled in the East and like Oriental customs. Doing portrait of Melba, Gil had trouble ‘catching’ her 
They find Japanese "Happi'' coats comfortable to wear. mouth. "Maybe," she laughs, "because we talked so much!” 


_ TENNESSEE'S ERNIE 


Ernest Ford draws strength from his home town, from the goodness and warmth of Bristol 


Ernie, wife Betty, sons Brion and Buck, and grandmother, 
Mrs. Nancy. Long, sit in the’ living room which Ralph Edwards 
(above and lower right) had transplanted from Tennessee for 
This Is Your Life. \n rear row, childhood sweetheart Mary 
Bray Smiley, father Clarence and mother Maude Ford, Sunday 
School teacher Nan McQuillan, TV boss Cliffie Stone, Peter 
Ausden (Ernie's top fan from England), and Charles Dermott 
(his former buddy at Carlsbad Army Air Field, New Mexico). 


By MAXINE ARNOLD 


AIN STREET in Tennessee Ernie Ford’s home town has 
its own marquee. Over the street there’s a big archway 
that proclaims: “Bristol Va-Tenn ... A Good Place to Live.” 
The state line dividing Tennessee and Virginia runs right 
down the middle of Main Street, and at night the sign blazes 
with lights, proudly proclaiming its message to both sides. 
One night, not long ago, Bristol had more reason than 
ever to tell the world that here was a good place to live. That 
night, you could have fired a Confederate cannon down the 
middle of the street and not hit a citizen in either state. 
On both sides of the line, phones were ringing. The word 


See Next Page > 
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Pride of an |1-year-old heart: Big 
trombone—and big "'B"' for Bristol. 


By 1950, Ernie was finding his niche, out in California, 
joining the broadcast shenanigans with Herman the Hermit, 
-Cliffie Stone (center), Merle Travis and Eddie Kirk (right). 


TARY, 


apy | 


Today—the big Ford shows, as seen over NBC-TV, bring 
Tennessee's Ernie to the nation, for all America to claim. 


Ernest in high school—and earnest 
he was, with first faint moustache! 


Nothing sleepy about Ernie in 195!, despite siesta 
pose with Kirk in Cliffie Stone's Hometown Jamboree 
on.KTLA. Ernie had "discovered" TV—and vice versa. 


TENNESSEE'S ERNIE 


(Continued) 


was spreading. And television dials were turn- 
ing . . . to Ralph Edwards—and to Clarence 
Ford’s boy, Ernest—out in California. 

Clarence Ford had worked for the post office, 
Tennessee-side, thirty-four years. And many of 
those watching had known Ernest Ford. long 
before he started picking peas in Hollywood. 
Since he was knee-high to either a Virginia or 
a Tennessee grasshopper, you might say. And 
tonight—this was Ernest Ford’s life! 

There on the TV screens, on Ralph Edwards’ 
This Is Your Life, Ernie’s first Sunday School 
teacher, his first girl, his folks—Clarence and 
Maude Ford—were (Continued on page 80) 


The Ford Show, starring Tennessee Ernie Ford, is seen 
on NBC-TV, each Thursday, from 9:30 to 10 P.M. EDT, 
under the sponsorship of the Ford Dealers of America. 
The Tennessee Ernie Ford Show is seen over NBC-TY, 
M-F, from 2:30 to 3 P.M. EDT, under multiple sponsorship. 


More moustache, more dignity, in 


1942, with U. S. Army Air Corps. 


Success has meant his own private pool, where he can teach Buck and Brion to swim—as well as the 
cozy home he and Betty always dreamed about. He's finally got his farm, too, in northern California, 
likes to help build it up himself—but "'success'' also means Ernie doesn't have much time to be there! 


Pi 


Teenager Tommy "'rocks'’ his contemporaries, and some of the older folks, 
too. He was born in the city, but his heart's always belonged to the country 


and its music. On Ernie Ford's night-time show, he found a 


kindred soul. 


Tommy 


Sands: 


NEW SINGIN’ IDOL 


"Lonely," says Tommy Sands. And 
the girl he's looking for, “all the 
time,” sounds very like the girl-back- 
home that Jane McArthur played op- 
posite him when he had the title role 
in Kraft Theater’s ‘The Singin’ Idol." 


By GREGORY MERWIN 


EET Tommy Sands: Weight, 150; 
height, 5 feet 10 inches; hair 
and eyes, black; birthplace, 

Chicago, Illinois, August 27, 1937; 
profession, singer and actor; favorite 
sport, boxing; hobby, song-writing; : 
romantic interests, none; condition, 
lonely. 

“I don’t make friends fast and I 
guess it’s because I’m bashful. People 
sometimes think I’m stuck up but ° 
I’m really bashful. I'll go out with 
a girl and she’ll think I don’t care 
about her (Continued on page 62) 


Tommy Sands is a frequent guest on the 
Ernie Ford shows (see preceding story). 
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Off to a fast start, at eight, asa singer on radio. Now—at 
19—zooming like a rocket! ...Here’s how it all happened 


45 


AS THE WORLD TURNS 


Now convinced her marriage has always been a failure, Claire Lowell 
shocks her friends, Chris and Nancy Hughes, with her decision to make 
a final break with her husband. Divorce would be quite a blow to Jim's 
father, Judge Lowell, who's convalescing from a recent serious illness. 


Two teenagers grope toward 


an uncertain future complicated | 


by the emotional problems of 


those grown-ups closest to them 


TEs are a time of budding hope—and 
sudden dread. Of emotional turmoil, 
as teenagers face problems _ peculiarly 
their own, as well as problems of adults 
around them, in a world far more com- 
plicated than they’d ever dreamed. 

For Penny Hughes and Ellen Lowell, 
growing up is proving particularly pain- 
ful. Shocked and resentful, they ask 
themselves: If our parents expect us to 
be responsible individuals, why don’t they 
treat us as responsible individuals? Why 
have they lied to us, kept from us the 
very knowledge we need most, to be effec- 
tive members of the family? 

Why, Ellen wonders, didn’t Mother tell 
me that Edith Hughes was “the other | 
woman” threatening our happiness? Why, 
Penny wonders, didn’t Aunt Edie tell me 
she was in love with Ellen’s father? Penny 
had always thought her aunt was perfec- 
tion personified, Ellen had been devoted 
to her dad. Now, both have turned against 
their idols. And both feel rejected by 
their parents. 

Ever since her sister Susan died, three 
years ago, Penny has been heartsick with 
the belief that her mother doesn’t love 


M =~ Partners in law, Chris worked hard for a legal career, Jim. 
only followed his father's wishes. But Jim and Claire have 
found new maturity since his infatuation for Chris's sister 
Edith. He asks Claire frankly and calmly if she has thought 


what their separation could mean for their daughter Ellen, 


her as she loved Susan. To her, the fact 
that Nancy and Chris Hughes didn’t take 
her into their confidence about Aunt Edie 
only proves how little they honestly con- 
sider Penny as a person. Ellen is equally 
‘sure that, if Jim and Claire Lowell really 
loved her, they couldn’t even contem- 
plate breaking up their home, no matter 
what has happened. 

It doesn’t, of course, occur to either be- 
wildered teenager that she’s falling into 
the same error of which she accuses her 
elders—that she isn’t considering them as 
individuals who must make their own) 
decisions. How could Ellen realize that. 


mer mother no ee even thinks i a Teenager Penny, daughter of Chris and Nancy, has problems 
putis convinced her marriage was doome of her own, but finds it easy to say “'no'' to Jeff. Baker's 


Leahey Se abccny request for a date. She dreams of marriage—but not to Jeff. 


plumb the deep hurt which is driving 
Edith to leave Oakdale and seek a new 
life in California? 

Drawn together by théir mutual loneli- 
ness, Penny and Ellen are determined to 
seek solutions for their own lives without 
making the same mistakes older people 
have made. But in quite different ways. 
‘For Penny, the answer seems to lie in an 
early marriage, so that she’ll never, never 
be a trouble-making “old maid” like Aunt 

die. For Ellen, marriage seems out of 
the question for ever and ever, now that” 
‘she’s seen what can happen in a home 
‘she’d always believed so secure. 
_ Like Claire and Edith of the older gen- 
eration, Ellen and Penny are quite sure 
their minds are made up. But the future, 
as always, holds its own surprises for 
everyone, and nothing is ever so certain 
as it seems. What will this very summer 
‘bring, to change the lives of all the 

‘ugheses and Lowells, as the world turns? 


See Next Page > 


AS THE WORLD TURNS 


(Continued) 


And here’s the story behind the story—the people behind those wonderful characters ! 


| | MacLaueuttn (Chris Hughes) 

has a, wonderful family in pri- 
vate life, too. For their sake, he 
commutes to and from a_ quiet, 
steepled town in Vermont, where 
wife Mary keeps busy with an an- 
tique shop, now that their children 
are growing up. Daughter Janet is 
away at’ boarding school, older son 
Douglas has been studying at Am- 


herst, and only younger son Brit- 
ton—on the brink of teen-age—is at 
home all week. But what weekends 
the family has together! Down in 
New York, Don is one of broadcast- 
ing’s busiest performers, not only 
on TV’s As The World Turns, but 
as star of radio’s The Road Of Life 
and Counterspy. Born a doctor’s 
son, in Webster, Iowa, he attended 


Edith's {and Chris's) father doubts the wisdom of her decision. to leave 


Ogkdale. Will she solve anything, "Pa" Hughes asks, jus 


+ by running away? 


colleges from his home state to 
Arizona, worked on everything from | 
miniature-golf courses to the decks | 
of a Singapore-bound freighter, be- 
fore finding his niche as an actor. 
. . . Helen Wagner (Chris’s wife, | 
Nancy) also boasts a doctor father. 
Born in Lubbock, Texas, Helen 
seemed destined for a musical career | 
—at the time of her graduation from 
high school, she gave a recital in 
which she sang, played the organ; 
piano and violin! She earned de- 
grees in both arts and music at 
Monmouth College, Illinois, contin- 
ued voice and piano lessons in New 
York City. She’s sung and acted 
both on Broadway and on tour, bol- 
stering her budding theatrical career 
with such jobs as selling dolls at 
Macy’s and modeling wrist watches 
for commercials. Now well estab- 
lished in both daytime and night- 
time drama on TV, she’s married to 
Robert Willey, Broadway producer. | 
.. - Rosemary Prinz (daughter Penny 
Hughes) is getting younger all the | 
time. Youthful and vivacious today, 
in her mid-twenties, she played 
much older roles in her mid-teens— 
such as the King’s mistress in the 
touring company of “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” Versatility’s always been | 
her middle name, with a wide 
variety of parts on Broadway, in 
summer stock, TV playhouses, and 
radio daytime drama. A native New | 
Yorker, she’s a graduate of near-by | 
Forest Hills High School. With | 
her husband, Michael Thoma—actor 
and stage manager connected with | 
Broadway's “No Time for Ser- | 
geants”—she’s the proud possessor | 
of a new ranch house in the Ramapo 
foothills, not too far from Manhat- 

tan. ... Santos Ortega (“Grandpa” | 
Hughes) has had so much success 
with varied dialects that it was some | 
time before producers and audiences | 
discovered he speaks fluent, unac- | 
cented English! Actually, Santos 
was born in New York City and | 
had to learn Spanish inflections—as | 
well as vocabulary—for his first 
broadcasting assignment. His many 
roles have ranged from detectives 
(Charlie Chan, Nero Wolfe, Perry 
Mason) to doctors (in Big Sister 
and City Hospital). His mother, in- 
cidentally, was Irish—and he was. 
studying to become a Christian 


Reacting against the drama in grown-up lives around them, Ellen Lowell and Penny Hughes 
make their own teen-age plans together, But—will fate have quite different plans in store? 


Brother before show business beck- 
oned. . . . Ruth Warrick (Chris’s 
sister Edith) is one beauty queen 
who has definitely proved outstand- 
ing dramatic ability. Born in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, she later moved 
‘with her family to Kansas City, 
where she was chosen “Miss Jubi- 
lesta.” Part of her prize was a trip 
to New York, where she subse- 
quently had a modest success on 
stage and radio. It was Orson Welles 
who gave her her first big break, in 
his pioneer movie, “Citizen Kane.” 
Ruth made many pictures in Holly- 
wood, but has been happiest in New 


York TV. At home, she’s Mrs. Bob : 


McNamara and part of a real “Mc- 
Namara’s Band”—with teen-aged 
daughter Karen and son Jon on 
clarinet and trombone, and baby 
Timothy taking a whack at the 
drums. ... Les Damon (Jim Lowell) 
has one of the most distinguished 
names in radio, is becoming equally 
popular in TV. A native of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, he attended 
Brown University, got his profes- 
sional start with the Albee Stock 
Company. Before tackling Broad- 
way, he had a season with the famed 
Old Vic Theater in London. Per- 
haps best known in radio as Nick 
Charles in the long-run Thin Man 
adventures, he’s also had key roles 
in such daytime dramas as This Is 


Nora Drake. His wife, Gingr Jones, 
was equally well known in broad- 
casting circles before retiring to 
their charming hilltop home in New 
Jersey to care for Lisa Judith, born 
just last fall.... Anne Burr (Jim’s 
wife, Claire) is a proper Bostonian 
who was educated in England, Con- 
necticut, and Virginia. At Sweet 
Briar College, in the latter state, she 
thought of devoting herself to a 
medical career—but the lure of the 
footlights was too strong. She has 
had a brilliant career on Broad- 
way, with such notables as Orson 
Welles and Katharine Cornell, and 
some very popular roles on radio— 
notably, Big Sister. Married to TV 
executive Tom McDermott, she 
spends her spare time recording 
“talking books” for the blind, work- 
ing needlepoint on set, gardening, 
taking pictures—and “inventing 
edible low-calorie recipes.” .. . 
Wendy Drew (daughter Ellen 
Lowell) has had the distinction of 
playing Young Widder Brown on 
radio before facing TV cameras as 
the teenager she actually looks! But 
there’s never been any doubt about 
the versatility of Wendy, who was 
born in Brooklyn, taken to Texas at 
four, and schooled in Florida. That’s 
where she started acting, a study 
which she continued at Pasadena 
Playhouse in California when her 


family made still another move. 
Busy in TV, radio and summer 
stock, Wendy lives in a Manhattan 
apartment with her sister, Allegra 
Kent—a soloist with the New York 
City Ballet—and lists her hobbies as 
“sea, sun, sailing, reading.” . . . Wil- 
liam Johnstone (Jim’s father, Judge 
Lowell) can boast a career which is 
a living history of modern show 
business. His stage successes began 
in 1925, with the Theater Guild’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra.” Radio roles 
date from 1931—The March Of Time, 
Cavalcade Of America, The Shadow 
—“you name it and I’ve played it!” 
Movies claimed him in 1942 and, 
after a wartime stint in the Army, 
TV welcomed him to its ranks in 
1946, via the Bob Hope shows and 
Dragnet. Now back in New York, 
he’s been busy on the top television 
playhouses, as well as being heard 
on radio’s Pepper Young’s Family. 
... Mark Rydell (Jeff Baker) is an 
accomplished pianist, conductor and 
arranger now perfecting his talents 
at the Juilliard, after studying in 
Chicago and playing with orchestras 
both East and Midwest. Meanwhile, 
of course, he’s studied acting and 
has strong aspirations toward being 
a director. Mark lives in New York, 
reads “everything”—with special 
emphasis on the works of Thomas 
Wolfe of which he does adaptations. 


As The World Turns is seen on CBS-TV, M-F, 1:30 to 2 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by Procter & Gamble for Ivory Snow, Oxydol, Camay, and Comet. 
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THE 
ROOTS 
WE 
NEED 


By DIANE ISOLA 


A: THE petite young brunette hur- 
riedly entered the Manhattan 
apartment house, one afternoon, she 
was stopped abruptly by a middle- 
aged woman who said accusingly, 
“You're Leila Martin, the Diane Em- 
erson of Valiant Lady! Well, I want 
to tell you, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, the way you're treating 
your mother! Now, because of you, 
she probably won’t marry the gover- 
nor. Do you think that’s nice?” she 
finished with a glare. 

Leila turned to the woman with un- 
derstanding. “I know how you feel,” | 
she sympathized. “Diane sure is caus-. | 
ing a lot of trouble to everyone—and 


Leila finds joy in Juliet. But Helen Emerson 


iy xe 


In her own marriage and motherhood, 
Leila Martin finds the answer 


Diane Emerson seeks in Valiant Lady 
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and Leila have breakfast together. 


mostly to herself. But don’t you see, 
Diane is not doing all this intention- 
ally. She means well. It’s simply that 
she has a knack for getting into wrong 
situations, and doesn’t know how to 
handle them. She’s just immature.” 

The older woman’s sense of outrage 
turned to embarrassment. Abruptly, 
she realized that she was talking to 
Leila Martin, rather than Diane Em- 
erson. This young lady’s face and 
voice were filled with a quiet warmth 
and tranquility. She was not, in her 
own life, the neurotic star-crossed 
daughter of Helen Emerson. 

“Please forgive me,” she apologized. 
“T didn’t mean (Continued on page 66) 


Off to a happy day, little Juliet With nurse Nola Earley, Juliet sees 
mama on TY. But tragedy is ‘censored.’ 


Marriages shouldn't have to conform to careers, says Leonards It's 
vice versa for the Greens, leaving lots of time to share with Juliet. 


Leila is Diane Emerson in Valiant Lady, on CBS-TV, M-F, 12 
noon EDT, sponsored by General Mills, Wesson Oil, The Toni 
Co., Nestle Co., Chase & Sanborn, and Blue Bonnet Margarine. 


Husband Leonard Green is an admiring 
viewer, too—except for '’stage kisses." 
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He's Skip in The Right To Happiness, she's Shari in The Romance Of Helen 
Trent. But they met in a fairy tale and, to each other, Peter Fernandez and 
Marian Russell will always be the Prince and Princess. Present loyal subjects in- 
clude the birds, tame Marpie and wild George, and Winky, the “adopted” dog. 


By MARY TEMPLE 


VERYONE has a right to a share of | 
happiness, affirms the title of the 
CBS Radio program, The Right | 
To Happiness, and most of us will | 
agree. Peter Fernandez, who is teen- 
ager Skip Nelson on the dramatic | 
series, certainly does. 
Peter—who is twenty-eight, not so | 
tall, but quite good-looking, with | 
dark hair and eyes, a quizzical smile, | 
inquisitive mind and quick wit (a | 
happy mingling of his Cuban-Irish- 
French ancestry )—is happily married. | 
To Marian Russell, the girl he met | 
when she played the Princess and he 
the Prince in a filmed TV series of | 
fairy tales. After a romantic story- | 
book elopement. Living happily ever | 
after, the “ever after” now running | 
into its seventh year and stretching | 
out into infinity, they’re sure. | 
He’s happy in his work, too. As | 
Skip, the boy on radio, Peter is an 
average teenager with average teen- 
age problems—except when grown- 
ups involve him in theirs. | 
“Like most kids, Skip sometimes | 
becomes a sounding-board for adult 
problems,” Peter explains. “I am often | 
the sounding-board for my mother, 


Carolyn Nelson. She is played by 


) 
Claudia Morgan, who is just the | 
greatest! Like (Continued on page 74) | 


One day, he put the ring on her finger. Next day, they eloped. The love story 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Fernandez ... who have proved their Right To Happiness 


So fam ° ————. “ 
Peter has a special flair for writing and has Tanks of fish vie with Marpie and Winky for Peter's and Marian's 
sold a number of adventure stories. Marian's a attention. Someday, they expect to own a house in the country with 


talented artist and composes music, too. Both plenty of space, not just for their pets, but for the children they 
—believe-it-or-not—are good "business men''! hope to have. ‘'A girl, and a boy, in that order,'’ Marian specifies. 


Peter Fernandez is Skip Nelson in The Right To Happi- 
ness, CBS Radio, M-F, at 2 P.M. EDT. Marian Russell is 
Shari Bonine in The Romance Of Helen Trent, CBS Radio, 
M-F, 12:30 P.M. EDT. (Both under multiple sponsorship) 


PATSY O’SHEA: | 


Her Career 


pr. little Patsy O’Shea toddled 

off to dancing school—as most little | 
girls do. That’s where the similarity 
ends. One day, Patsy’s mother was told 
Warner Bros. was looking for someone 
just like Patsy for a short to be made — 
in New York. Lucille O’Shea laughed. 
Her husband was in banking, and 

no one in either family had ever been 

in show business. Still, she took Patsy to 
the audition, “just for laughs”—and 
Patsy was signed to a contract and a 
career. But Patsy was no “stage brat,” 
and Lucille was no “stage mother.” 
Though she still accompanies Patsy as her 
personal business manager, she stays 

in the background, has kept Patsy 
dependable, punctual, and as natural as 
her red hair. Now grown to five-foot-one, 
Patsy’s saving for Daddy’s dream: A 
house in the country. To her, show 
business is glamorous, but a business. 
And she is really “in business,” with 
appearances on radio and TV daytime and 
night-time shows, the part of Louise on 

By The People over Mutual, the role of 
Agnes on Our Gal Sunday over CBS— 

and an offstage whisper of romance. 


Patsy’s often heard over ABC Radio, on My True 
Story, 10 AM.—When A Girl Marries, 10:30 A.M. 
—Whispering Streets, 10:45 A.M. (All EDT, M-F) 


Next to each menu and matchbook in the memory book Patsy's kept of 
all her dates is a comment—what she ate or thought, what he said. 


Debut was in a Warner Bros. short. Her telecast as Little Miss 


: Oss At the Stage Door Canteen, Patsy served 
rg fags played a shy girl, pons RCA at the World's Fair, with coffee, wished she were of age to drink 
Patsy, ''because | never was one. Kukla and Ollie, was a ‘'first."’ it. "Now I still drink milk," she laughs. 
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It’s a level red-head that topped 


pretty Patsy O’Shea as she trouped her 


way from moppet to miss 


Quick to memorize, Patsy studies scripts at home in 
her favorite costume—jeans and a man-tailored shirt. 


Mom gets dinner as Patsy gets on phone—for hours. Patsy plays with Donald Buka and Larry Robinson on When A 
"We have chairs,"’ she grins, "but the carpet’s soft.'' Girl Marries. Versatile, her voice ranges from babies on up! 


It was ‘the awkward age" for most girls, but not Patsy. By staying on the honor roll, Patsy got time-off from school 
She was on Broadway with Judith Evelyn, Victor Jory, for such programs as Listening Post. Above, Paul Luther, Ethel 
Lyle Sunshine, Paul Porter, Jr. in "Bill Comes Back." Owen, Rene Terry, Betty Betz, Ben Cooper, Patsy, Edwin Bruce. 
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Dorothy Collins makes the most 


of her special type of beauty 


Beauty ‘'secrets’ for Dorothy Collins— 4 
light make-up, a fresh, clean look, and (below) 
a taste for delicate, flowery perfumes. 


( 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


HE SWEET, smiling radio-TV star who has 
been singing her way into American hearts — 
since 1950 looks fragile and innocent as 
a lace-paper doily. Yet, when it comes to 
the ways and wiles of being a woman, Dorothy 
Collins has mastered the secret of feminine 
beauty. Her dimples show as she sums it up 
with the words, “Be yourself.” Dorothy’s own 
“self” is a gentle, natural, flower-garden 
personality. She emphasizes this with bath 
é salts and perfume in light, delicate scents. “T 
like to smell fresh and clean,” she says, “not 
mysterious and heavy.” Her favorite is one 
of the world’s most famous rose perfumes. 
‘She keeps her blond hair fair with shampoos 
twice a week, wears pale pink lipstick by day and 
red-blue (but not purple) under evening 
lights. Pink and white are tops in her wardrobe, 
with small-scale jewelry of gold and seed 
pearls. She avoids a too-sweet look by selecting 
simple, tailored outfits, such as the dress- 
and-coat and blouse-and-skirt costumes of 


Below, breakfast i 

ae fan i a Pee of the ee designer Vera Maxwell. She owns one black 
replace, as beautirully groomed tor dress for formal occasions. Her pastel tastes 

husband Raymond Scott as for TV cameras. are evident in her pale blue bedroom and 


bath, with carnation-splattered towels. Dorothy 
and her husband, Raymond Scott, are co-_ 
workers on Your Hit Parade on NBC-TV. 
True woman that she is, she has kept her 
husband’s masculine tastes predominant in the 
rest of their home, with country tones of oak, 
gold and forest-green. Her regal-as-a-princess 
posture she credits to her grandmother, who 
had her marching around, book-on-head, 

at age seven. Grandma, too, knew a thing or 
two about grace and granddaughter Dorothy. 
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The greatest O’ Day is 


coming up, says Al “Jazzbo 


this month’s deejay columnist 


” Collins, 


wo ae ee 


THE RECORD PLAYERS 


About the time | first used 
the nickname "'Jazzbo,’' 


| first heard 


Anita O'Day. You might say I've 
become addicted to her ever since. 


The Coolest Canary 


_ §§r was in 1940, or maybe ’41, that I 
# first heard Anita O’Day sing. I was 
doing a late night show at Station 

WIND in Chicago, and it was the first 

_ time that I used the nickname “Jazz- 

hbo.” I played this Gene Krupa record 

and when I heard the vocal chorus by 

_ Anita, well, I thought somebody was 
kidding with the voice—it was that 
different. It had a husky, sandy, 
breathy quality that I’d never heard 

_ before—and have heard imitated many 

_ times since, but not really successfully. 

Throughout the years, I’ve pro- 
grammed Anita thousands of times .. . 
and I always get a boot out of her style. 

_ It seems like it’s taken a long time for 

her to get the recognition she deserves, 

_ but her latest two albums for Verve— 

_ “Anita O’Day” and “Pick Yourself Up” 

-—and her personal appearances in 
Hollywood, Las Vegas and Chicago, 
look like a little blood is going to be 

_ drawn—and maybe not just a little, 
because I understand Anita’s life story 
is going to be filmed. 

If you look up the word “uninhib- 

_ ited,” you’ll have an understatement of 
_ Anita’s attitude toward singing. She 
doesn’t listen to other singers because 

_ she wants no influence on her style by 
anyone else than Anita O’Day. They’re 

always talking about throwing away 
the mold after making one of a kind . . 
I don’t even think Anita had a mold to 

Start with. Try to find some of the old 
Gene Krupa records that Anita cut 
with Roy Eldridge (“Let Me Off ER 


mn M Moni L 


By AL COLLINS 


town”) and a counle that she did with 
Stan Kenton (“And Her Tears Flowed 
Like Wine” and “Tampico”) and you'll 
see what I’m talking about. 

In all the years I’ve been playing 
records labeled Anita O’Day, I have 
actually only heard her sing, in person, 
in the flesh, right there, twice. Once 
was in Salt Lake City. when she played 
a club that had only been open two 
weeks and closed two weeks after she 
left. But, the night she sang there. the 
club felt like it had been in business 
for ten years and people came in from 
very remote sections to hear the voice 
that was, until that night, a myth. 

Several hundred Anita O’Day rec- 
ords later, I found myself in New York. 
The year was 1956 and I was doing a 
series of live musical shows over NBC 
for the United States Air Force Re- 
serve. We had some of the greatest 
guest vocalists and one night we had 
the greotest. One night we had Anita 
O’Day. She was singing at Basin Street 
and we were into our show ten minutes 
when Anita arrived .. . and you might 
think that I am “putting you on’—I 
mean, “pulling your leg,” or if you’re 
a little bit older. “joshing”—when I tell 
you she was electricity! I don’t mean 
she shocked anybody, but when she 
stood in front of that microphone and 
sang “You're the Top,” it gave off 
sparks! 

If you like music, are a musician, 
collect records, or in the main know 
Pls shakin’, ” then all this has been 


a waste of time to you. But if the name 
Anita O’Day is something you’ve seen 
and not heard, then, my friend, I have 
got a small bulletin for you. “Watch 
Out.” In closing I’d like to say this: 
Quote: If you don’t like Anita O’Day, 
please be advised that there is nothing 
wrong with her. Unquote. 


LIGHTLY IN THE GROOVE: 


Dick Clark announces that Phila- 
delphia teens on his WFIL-TV Band- 
stand have created a half Calypso, half 
Cha-Cha dance called Cha-lypso. .. . 
Tab Hunter, fretting over Warner 
Bros.’ delayed okay on the release of 
his “99 Ways,” sympathized with deejay 
Alix Blake of WABY in Albany, who 
penned two recitations—“A Teen-Age 
Boy” and “A Teen-Age Girl.” Alix 
worried that the kids he wrote about 
would be grown-up and wed by the 
time the records finally came out. The 
happy ending: All’s well that sells 
well... . Vick Key of Key Records 
told Bill Cullen of New York’s WRCA 
that his artist, Mary Chaudet (“I Call 
Him Daddy”), also does a great magic 
act with husband Bill. Her most fab- 
ulous trick: Turning vinylite, the stuff 
records are made of, into money! . . 
WMID’s Alan Owen has one of the 
most sought- after deejay jobs. Come 
summer in Atlantic City and he does 
his show from the beach, surrounded 
by lovely mermaids. 

Jerry Warren 
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PRIMA DONNA 


First with the ladies in Washington is 


Donna Douglas of WTOP and WTOP-TV 


Wore there’s a woman like Donna Douglas, there’s 
a way. Take the time Donna faced the television 
cameras in the company of a well-known Italian chef 
who spoke not a word of English. For a moment, Donna 
was startled, then she remembered her guiding phi- 
losophy: “Be yourseli, worry more about what you say 
than how you say it.” Donna turned to the chef and 
carried on an intelligent “conversation” in sign language. 
... Talking without words is not the only contradiction 
about this charming and capable blonde. She also man- 
ages to be stimulating and relaxing at one and the same 
time on The Donna Douglas Show, seen weekdays 
on WTOP-TV at 1:10 P.M. and heard weekdays 
on WTOP at 11:30 A.M. Dedicated to women, the 
programs feature interviews with outstanding and 
qualified guests on anything from pre-marital counsel- 
ing to politics. Donna is a crusader, too. One pet cam- 
paign is to get her listeners and viewers to refuse 
to accept inferior merchandise. If there’s a crooked 
seam or a missing button, Donna urges that the item be 
returned to the store. The complaint is forwarded from 
the stores to the manufacturers, who are actually grate- 
ful. They agree with Donna that this is the only way 


Donna devotes her off-hours to Rhea 
Anne, getting a coiffure above, and 
Ellen Laurie, sharing a book at left. 


to keep housewives from being “stuck.” . . . The only ‘ 


thing usual about Donna’s shows is their unfailing 
interest, and Donna’s varied life prepares her well for 
this. Born in Paris, Ontario, Canada, she went to school 
in Pontiac, Michigan, when her family moved to the 
States. At thirteen, Donna was a protege of dancer 
Vivian Fay and also a student at the Denishawn School 
of the Dance. From dance, Donna turned domestic and 
majored in Home Economics and Literature at Purdue 
University. She was a successful model when she com- 
peted with thirty girls experienced in radio and tele- 
vision and won a job as Mark Evans’ assistant on 
WTOP-TV, in 1952. It wasn’t long before she had a 
show of her own... . A Washington resident since 1944, 
Donna feels fortunate in a broadcasting schedule that 
allows her to combine career and homemaking for her 
daughters. Rhea Ann, 11, and Ellen Laurie, 7, are off to 
school before Donna leaves for the studio, and she’s back 
in time to weleome them home. Active in the PTA, 
she just took up golf. “You can learn a great deal from 
the game,” she says, “principally control and concen- 
tration.” Charm, as Washington knows, is something 
Donna Douglas learned early—and learned very well. 


Be yourself is Donna's guiding rule 
for living and for broadcasting, too. 
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MORE THAN A VOICE 


WNEW’s Lonny Starr tries to 


be part of the community, too 


After more than a quarter-century on radio, Lonny plays the fan here 
—tfor Janet's good report card—as Edna examines a book of Don's. 


NE OF THOSE stereotypes-come-true, Lonny Starr 
is that rotund, happy man, with nary a complex. As 

to “cares,” Lonny has ’em only in the positive sense— 
never negative. Lonny cares about music, and he’s been 
called “the most knowledgeable deejay in town.” He has 
an ear for a hit, has predicted many and “made” others 
on his two programs over New York’s Station WNEW: 
Music Hall, heard Monday through Sunday from 2 to 4 
P.M., and Starr, Sinatra And Strings, heard Sunday from 
10 to noon. Lonny cares about people, too. “I try to 
become part of the community,” he says, “not just a voice 
on the air.” A past president of the Valley Stream 
Rotary, Lonny is on a constant round of speeches and 
fund-raising for various charity drives. ... A booming, 


one-man corporation for playing good music and doing 


good deeds, Lonny hails from Wilmington, Delaware, 
the state that boasts more corporations than any other. 
The son of a ship’s captain, he was fascinated by speech 
rather than the sea. He admired the diction of people 
who spoke at his classes or in church, and he first began 
emulating them for the public at Station WDEL 

in Wilmington—twenty-six years ago, while still 

a student at the University of Delaware. Except for a 
minor excursion into the business world and attendance 
at the Wharton School, he’s been on radio ever since. 

“T go back to the days of Mert And Marge and Amos ’N’ 
Andy,’ Lonny laughs. “Those were the days when 
we used to sign off the air to go out to lunch, or close 

the station early if we had a date.” When Lonny finally 
eame to New York and WNEW, he came with a round- 
trip ticket. For years, he carried the return ticket with 
him, “just in case.” He cashed it in only when it was 
about to expire. ... Long-time Starr listeners remember 
Lonny’s running gag on sunny days. “Well, Edna,” 

he’d address his wife, “get out the lawn mower.” 


_ Edna marks her husband’s success first by the power 


lawn mower he bought for her, and now by the gardener 
they hire for their Valley Stream lawn. The lawn 
surrounds a comfortable, large home. The Starrs have a~ 
son Donald, 1012, and a daughter Janet, 84%. Donisa 
rock ’n’ roll booster. Janet takes piano lessons—and 
takes them seriously. Both are Starr listeners. “And if I 
make a mistake on the air and they hear it,” says Lonny, 
“they ll remind me of it.” Edna, first met on a blind date, 
was a practical nurse. “And she can cook!” Lonny grins. 
“Tm a walking example of that.” But, as anyone with 
either a good cause or a good record to promote knows, 


Lonnie Starr is frequently a good example for everyone. 


Gardening became a running gag on radio, but 
Lonny and Janet can be serious about it, too. 


Music is a triple interest for Don, a rock 'n’ roll 
fan, deejay-songwriter Lonny, piano student Janet. 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Find a hobby, said his doctor. Instead, Don 
found a whole new way of life back at WSTC. 


Now there's time to share books with Pat and 
Peggy or gather Donna and Peg at the organ. 


Many fathers get on a treadmill on behalf of their family. 
Don got off one for his wife Virginia, Pat, Donna and Peggy. 


Don Russell jumps off a big city merry-go- round 


to make a full circle home to WSTC in Stamford 


F SUCCESS is a merry-go-round, Don Russell has caught 

the brass ring twice. On the first time around, Don was 
on-camera practically around the clock as chief announcer 
and newscaster for the Du Mont TV station in New York. 
But the brass ring was really brass. Don’s family faded in the 
blur of his busy schedule and, with on-the-job 
disagreements and friction over how to present the news, 
Don found himself in a state of extreme nervous tension. 
Stop! his doctor told him, and Don, on the point of collapse, 
did. He kept his job as a “communicator” on NBC’s 
weekend Monitor, then found the weekday “hobby” his 
doctor recommended. He built a broadcasting studio in 
his Stamford home and went back to work for WSTC, the 
station with which he started his career in 1941. And 
this time around, the ring has the glint of pure gold... . Don 
Russell Time, heard each weekday from 11 to noon, has 
become one of the highest-rated, most talked-about programs 
on the Atlantic seaboard. With no particular format, Don 
plays records, sings for the first time, covers local news, does 
interviews and speaks his mind on any and all subjects. 
Anyone from the Mayor or the Governor to Jackie Gleason 
to Don’s youngest son is likely to wander in for a talk. 
Even during broadcast time, the studio is open territory 
for wife Virginia and for Donna, 12, Peggy, 9, and Patrick, 5. 
“T thoroughly refuse to do a program,” says Don, “‘if it’s 
going to disrupt my family life.” The program is so flexible 
that, every now and then, listeners will hear Don 
announce, “Well, such-and-such a sponsor, we didn’t get 
to your commercial today, but we’ll get it in tomorrow.” 
... “A year ago, I was catching the 7:55 into New York, 
coming home on the 11:35 at night,” says Don. “I was so 
nervous and tense I used to sit around taking my pulse.” 
Now, he’s barely aware of clocks, has time to meet friends 
for leisurely lunches, collect records, read books, and 
even start a new hobby of flying. Don’s the youngest man 
ever to be voted a member of the State Street Debating 
Society, Limited, a group of sixty prominent citizens 
who conduct debates. “I grew up in Stamford,” he says, 
“and I never knew such things existed.” Don’s active in 


_ other clubs and organizations and is keenly civic-minded. 


“Tm bringing my kids up in this town,” says Don, “and 
anything I can do to help the town helps them.” 


the new Elvis? 


Now—for the first time—the complete Tommy Sands story. 


Don't miss this exciting book on a new skyrocketing per- 


former. TOMMY SANDS—Hiis Life Story—Over 125 photos. 
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Tommy Sands: New Sin 


(Continued from paae 44) 
because I can’t exoress myself.” So speaks 
handsome teenager Tommy Sands. the 
most promising male discovery of the 
year. In the past few months, Tommy has 
been signed on as a feature singer on the 
NBC-TV Ernie Ford Show and he’s joined 
the roster of Cavitol’s recording artists. 
He received star billing on Kraft Theater’s 
“The Singin’ Idol,” and is under option 
there to do three more teleplays—and he 
has been contracted by 20th Century-Fox 
to make his first film. He is suddenly 
burning star-bright. “I don’t know what 
it’s like, being a star. Right now being what 
I am, whatever it is, it’s kind of lonely. 
Most afternoons I go walking by myself. 
Maybe Ill stop off and see a movie or go 
into a record store. Maybe I'll sit at home 
and read. And it’s not that I don’t like 
people. It’s not that I wouldn’t like to be 
going to a dance. When I do go, Id like 
to dance every dance and close the place. 
Id like to go on to a drive-in hamburger 
place with my date and get something to 
eat and sit and talk. I like that. It’s just 
that I haven’t found the right girl to do 
these things with, and I’ve been looking 
for her a long time.” 

Tommy grins as he recalls his first big 
love. “At eight, my heavy crush was Eliz- 
abeth Taylor. I was in love with her until 
I was twelve. No one at the time loved her 
more than I, but she didn’t know it. But 
all my friends in Shreveport knew about 
it. When she got married the first time, 
one of the little girls in school said, “You 
know that girl you love married Nicky 
Hilton.’ I said, ‘Don’t worry. What’s meant 
to be is meant to be.’ I thought that when 
IT did get to Hollywood, Elizabeth Taylor 
would just look at me and know from my 
eyes that she was meant only for me.” 

Tommy hasn’t yet come face to face 

with Liz Taylor, but he arrived in Holly- 
wood about a year ago. He was eighteen 
then, with ten years’ professional experi- 
ence behind him. He began to work when 
he was in third grade. 
' “My kids aren’t going into show busi- 
ness until they are out of high school,” says 
Tommy. “It’s no life for a kid. Not that I 
have any grudge against my parents. Noth- 
ing could stop me from playing guitar 
and singing when I was a kid.” 


Tommy’s father, Benny Sands, is a well- 
know pianist in Chicago. In the past he 
has played with Ted Lewis, Art Kassel and 
other name bands. Tommy’s mother, a 
slender and fair woman, sang with name 
bands under her maiden name of Grace 
Lou Dickson. She had retired from the 
business when Tommy was born. 

“From the time I was very young, moth- 
er and I were practically commuting be- 
tween Chicago and Shreveport, Louisiana. 
My mother is from Shreveport and my 
uncle and aunt had a fine, big farm there. 
They had raised my mother and she was 
very close to them, and so was I. And TI’ll 
never forget what it was like .. . acres and 
acres of cotton fields and lots of old-fash- 
ioned, horse-drawn wagons. Then my 
aunt had at least five acres of gladiolas 
right behind the house—bright and beauti- 
ful. I remember my aunt used to teach me 
stories and poems when I was about three 
and take me around to the neighbors to 
show me off. I was about four when I 
joined the church. Sunday after church 
I’d round up some of the neighbor kids and 
take them behind the house. I’d climb up 
on a box and repeat the sermon to them.” 

Although Tommy’s parents were iden- 
tified with formal music, Tommy was first 
drawn to country music and the guitar. It 


ms happened at Shreveport in his eighth year. 
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At the time, he was ill and confined to bed, 
with a radio for companionship. He woke 
at 5:30 A.M., with the rest of the house- 
hold, and tuned in Shreveport’s KWKH 
and its morning star, Harmie Smith. 

“Harmie sang and talked and played 
guitar. Years later he was to become a 
good friend of mine. But even then he rep- 
resented a warmth and friendship to me 
just from hearing him on the radio. And he 
was, you might say, responsible for my 
career. Listening to him play guitar made 
me want to do the same. I begged mother 
for a guitar for Christmas and she got me 
one. It was a cheap instrument, but I got 
onto it right away. I liked to play so much 
that she decided I could have a good guitar. 
Well, we priced a good one. It was about 
$60 and we couldn’t afford it. We had to 
buy it on time. Every Saturday morning 
TV’d go into the music store and make mv 
payment and they’d take the guitar off 
the shelf and let me play it awhile.” 

Tommy smiles and goes on, “It took 
about four months to pay for the guitar 
and by that time I was playing pretty 
good. I made the final payment and I was 
carrying the new guitar in a new case for 
the first time. On the way home I passed 
Station KWKH. Well, I walked in and got 
talking and played and sang for the 
station manager. He gave me a program 
of my own, once a week singing Western 
songs, and paid me five dollars. I used to 
spend the five on lessons and music books 
and records for a wind-up phonograph we 
had. I was eight years old then.” 

Tommy’s parents thought his interest in 
the guitar and country music would pass. 
They weren’t keen on his being a musi- 
cian or entertainer. When they found that 
they couldn’t discourage him, they tried 
coaxing him into taking piano instead of 
guitar lessons, but Tommy wouldn’t coax. 
Even in Chicago he spent hours playing 
Western music. “When I was nine I 
wanted a cowboy outfit in the worst way. 
They tried to talk me out of it but my 
heart was made up. Well, for Christmas 
I got cowboy togs—a tan hat, green shirt 
and brown pants. I wore them everywhere 
and carried along my guitar. I remember 
a friend of the family’s once tried to ex- 
plain, ‘We don’t dress that way in Chicago, 
Tommy, but it made no difference to me.” 

Tommy’s parents are divorced, but Tom- 
my got used to being separated from his 
father even as a tot, for his father was 
often on the road for weeks at a time with 
bands and his mother made frequent ex- 
tended trips to Shreveport. 

“Tm close to both parents,” Tommy says. 
“Dad came to see me on the Coast and 
then he came into New York when I was 
on Kraft in ‘The Singin’ Idol. But Ive 
always made my home with my mother. 
We've never been separated. I think she’s 
probably loved me too much for her own 
good. What I mean is that she’s had to 
make so many personal sacrifices for my 
sake. She’d go without stockings for her- 
self to buy me clothes. I can remember a 
five-year stretch when she didn’t buy 
anything much for herself and yet she 
always took good care of me. I always had 
a good Christmas, no matter how hard 
up we were.” 

Tommy’s mother, who had trained as a 
registered nurse upon retiring from pro- 
fessional singing, worked in a doctor’s 
office in Shreveport and then in Houston. 
They lived in Shreveport until late 1949. 
That was the year the network radio 
program Louisiana Hayride premiered out 
of Shreveport, and for six months Tommy 
was on the show. But he was making only~ 


$12.50 a week, and his mother’s income ~ 


was down. 
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“Twas twelve and WMothersdeetieniee 
should move over to Houston. She 


thought she could make a better living — 
there and yet it wouldn’t be too far from — 


her family in Shreveport. Of course, Moth- 
er never counted on my income. Such jobs 
as I got were always on my own initiative. 


In those days I wanted to be an enter- 


tainer as much as I do today.” 

In Houston, Tommy immediately got 
a job as deejay and singer on Station KLEE 
and he was there nearly five years. He 
began to work in TV and night clubs. He 
made up to eighty dollars a week, but 
not regularly. “It seems like deejays got 
to be my best friends. In Houston, it was 
Biff Collie. Biff used to come on the air, 
still does, I guess, and say, “This is your 
bellerin’, bow-legged boy, Biff Collie— 


~ Collie, spelled just like a dog.’ Well, Biff 


was like a father or a big brother to me. 


I’d always take around my troubles to — 


Biff, if I were broke or lost a job. I went 
to him the time I was upset because they 
told me I was too light for varsity foot- 
ball. Biff had the knack of helping me see 
the other side, the bright side and my 
positive talents. Through Biff and my 
school friends, I grew to love Houston.” 


In 1951, the director of the Alley Thea- 


ter in Houston heard of Tommy and asked 
him to try out for their major dramatic 
production of the season. The play was 
“The Magic Fallacy” and Tommy played 
the part of a sensitive child who is emo- 
tionally disturbed. Tommy’s superb per- 
formance won him the Sidney Holmes 
Memorial Award, a rare tribute for a 
fourteen-year-old. Three years later, his 
high school’s dramatic production of “Our 
Town,” in which Tommy starred, won 
first prize in all-state competition in Texas. 
That was in 1955, but it was in 1953 that 
Tommy met Colonel Tom Parker, who 
was also managing Elvis Presley. 
Tommy says, “I was singing in a night 
club during the Houston Fat Stock Show. 
Colonel Parker, who was then managing 
Eddy Arnold, dropped in the club where I 
was working. He liked me and was my 
manager until September of 1956, when 
I went to Hollywood. I think he’s one of 
the greatest guys I’ve ever known.” 
Colonel Parker got Tommy his first 
recording contract and took him out on 
tour. His buddy on some of these tours was 
Presley. Tommy says, “Elvis is regular. 
He’s never let success go to his head. He’s 


as nice today as he was when I first met ~ 


him. And he’s a fine musician. He’s got 
the beat and feel for down-to-earth blues. 
When I was a kid I got interested in rhythm 
and blues as sung by Negroes. They 
originated what we now call ‘rock ‘n’ 
roll.’ But now it’s grown very commercial. 
Some recording companies think that as 
long as they get the words ‘rock ’n’ roll’ 
into the lyrics that it’s the real thing. It 
isn’t and you'll never hear Elvis sing that 
commercial kind of rock ’n’ roll. He sings 
authentic blues.” - 

Tommy left Houston in 1955. His mothe 
had been ill and a friend in Shreveport 
phoned and offered him a steady paying 
job as a deejay. “He gave me less than 
twelve hours to make up my mind and 


made me a good offer. Well, I didn’t want — 


Mother to work any more the way she was 
feeling, so I quit school and took the job.” 
That was in September. Back in Shreve- 


port he got to be a close friend of his first — 


idol, Harmie Smith. He kept the job a 
whole year and saved his money. July of 
last year, Tommy and his mother moved to 


Hollywood. Tommy auditioned for Cliffie — 


Stone, who, besides being Ernie Ford’s 
manager, has a five-day-a-week — radio ¥ 
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_ show over KXLA in Los Angeles plus a 
Saturday night TV show on KTLA. Tommy 
became a regular on both shows. He also 
made a couple appearances on Ernie Ford’s 

show. Then Colonel Parker got a script 
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from Kraft Theater for Presley’s consider- 
_ ation. Parker turned it down but recom- 
_ mended Tommy Sands for the lead. Tommy 
auditioned and got the part. It was his 
first professional role. Critically, the 
teleplay itself got mixed reviews. But 
_ Tommy, without exception, got high praise. 
_ Paul Bogart, who directed the drama, 
says, “Tommy was very responsive and 
a pleasure to work with. He has a native 
acting ability and he should go far.” Kraft 
producer, Maury Holland, immediately 
put him under option for three more. 
. Tommy’s first recording for Capitol is 
_ winging toward the million mark. Both 
' songs on the disc were featured on the 
Kraft show and, in keeping with the 
character he portrayed, were rock ’n’ roll. 
_ Actually, Tommy is singing more ballads 
_ these days. He has even dropped the guitar, 
for he feels it is Presley’s trademark. 
3 There is no reason to compare Tommy 
' and Elvis for they are different person- 
alities, but one thing they have in common 
is their devotion to religion. 
| “I joined the Methodist Church when I 
' was four years old. That was down in 
Shreveport,” Tommy says. “I’ve always 
_ been very religious but something hap- 
_ pened to me in the last couple of years. 
' Id had some disappointments and head- 
aches and I guess I wasn’t going to church 
so regularly. Then Dad came out to visit 
_ me about a year ago. He’d had a stroke 
_ and, afterwards, became a Christian Sci- 
entist. Well, he got me interested and I 
_ joined, too. Well, I feel better and better 
_ things have been happening to me since. 
Yes, sir, ’m a man who takes religion 
very seriously.” 
_ Tommy neither drinks nor smokes. He 
says, “It used to bother me. Should I 
drink and should I smoke? Well, I can 
talk things over with Mother. Anything. 
So I told her one day. I mentioned a 
name of a friend and said that he smoked 
and drank. I asked her, ‘What do you 
think about me doing it?’ and she said, 
‘As I’ve always told you, you’re a man. 
_ I’m not going to tell you what to do, but 
there are a couple of points to think about. 
You want to sing and you know smoking 
- isn’t good for your voice. And you know 
from your religious upbringing that drink- 
ing is better left undone.’ And then she 
_ concluded, as she usually does, by saying, 
_ ‘The important thing is to remember any- 
thing done to excess is wrong regardless 
of what it is. So I don’t smoke or drink 
but I don’t choose my friends on the basis 
of whether they do. No one’s ever ruined 
me. I don’t think other people can hurt 
you. When you get hurt, you’re doing it 
to yourself.” 
; Tommy is sensitive and introspective. 
In the apartment he shares with his moth- 
- er, he has a collection of books on religion 
and philosophy that he reads frequently, 
_ but he balances this with a keen interest 
in sports. He’s been boxing since he was 
a kid. He likes water sports and he’s 
erazy about horses. But he finds his social 
life wanting. 
. Tommy grins and says, “I’m looking for 
a girl all the time. I'd like to get married 
and I want a girl who is religious, loves 
a home life, children, dogs—the works. I 
just want to be at oneness with someone.” 
And Tommy isn’t hard to find. Most 
afternoons he takes a walk up Hollywood 
Boulevard. On the way he may step into 
_a music store to listen to some records. He 
may be studying the bill outside a movie. 
You can’t mistake him—he’s polite, hand- 
some and a very nice guy. And he'll be 
alone. But I don’t think for long. Fig 
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1. Lana Turner 

2. Betty Grable 

3. Ava Gardner 

5. Alan Ladd 

6. Tyrone Power 

7. Gregory Peck 

9. Esther Williams 
11. Elizabeth Taylor 
14. Cornel Wilde 
15. Frank Sinatra 
18. Rory Calhoun 
19. Peter Lawford 
21. Bob Mitchum 
22. Burt Lancaster 
23. Bing Crosby 
25. Dale Evans 
27. June Allyson 
33. Gene Autry 
34. Roy Rogers 
35. Sunset Carson 
50. Diana Lyno 
51. Doris Day 
52. Montgomery Clift 
53. Richard Widmark 
56. Perry Como 
57. Bill Holden 
66. Gordon MacRae 
67. Ann Blyth 
68. Jeanne Crain 
69. Jane Russell 
74. John Wayne 
78. Audie Murphy 
84. Janet Leigh 
86. Farley Granger 
91. John Derek 
92. Guy Madison 
94. Mario Lanza 
103.-Scott Brady 
105. Vic Damone 
106. Shelley Winters 
107. Richard Todd 
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109. Dean Martin 
110. Jerry Lewis 
112. Susan Hayward 
117. Terry Moore 
121. Tony Curtis 
124. Gail Davis 

127. Piper Laurie 
128. Debbie Reynolds 
135. Jeff Chandler 
136. Rock Hudson 
137. Stewart Granger 
139. Debra Paget 
140. Dale Robertson 
141. Marilyn Monroe 
142. Leslie Caron 

143. Pier Angeli 

144. Mitzi Gaynor 
145. Marlon Brando 
146. Aldo Ray 

147. Tab Hunter 

148. Rober? Wagner 
149. Russ Tamblyn 
150. Jeff Hunter 

152. Marge and Gow- 

er Champion 

174. Rita Gam 

175. Charlton Heston 
176. Steve Cochran 
177. Richard Burton 
179. Julius La Rosa 
180. Lucille Ball 
182. Jack Webb 
185. Richard Egan 
187. Jeff Richards 
190. Pat Crowley 
191. Robert Taylor 
192. Jean Simmons 
194. Audrey Hepburn 
198. Gale Storm 
202. George Nader 
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205. Ann Sothern 
207. Eddie Fisher 
209. Liberace 

211. Bob Francis 
212. Grace Kelly 
213. James Dean 
214. Sheree North 
215. Kim Nevak 
216. Richard Davalos 
218. Eva Marie Saint 
219. Natalie Wood 
220. Dewey Martin 
221. Joan Collins 
222. Jayne Mansfield 
223. Sal Mineo 

224. Shirlev Jones 
225. Elvis Presley 
226. Victoria Shaw 
227. Tony Perkins 
228. Clint Walker 
229. Pat Boone 


237. Dana Wynter 
238. Diana Dors 
239. Judy Busch 
240. Patti Page 

241. Lawrence Welk 
242. Alice Lon 

243. Larry Dean 
244, Buddy Merrill 
245. Hugh O'Brian 
246. Jim Arness 
247. Sanford Clark 
248. Vera Miles 
249. John Saxon 
250. Dean Stockwell 


251. Diane Jergens 
252. Warren Berlinger 
253. James MacArthur 
254. Nick Adams 
255. John Keer 


230. Paul Newman 256. Harry Belafonte 
231. Don Murray 257. Jim Lowe 
232. Don Cherry 258. Luana Patten 


233. Pat Wayne 

234. Carroll Baker 
235. Anita Ekberg 261. Tommy Sands 
236. Corey Allen 262. Will Hutchins 


WORLD WIDE, DEPT. WG-6-57 
112 Main St., Ossining, N. Y. 


259. Dennis Hopper 
260. Tom Tryon 


I enclose $......... for candid 
pictures of my favorite stars and have circled 
the numbers of the ones you are to send me 
by return mail. 


ZONES on STATE... ahs sclera 


Fill out and mail coupon today. Send cash 
or money order. 12 pictures for $1; 6 for 50c. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
We spark each other,” Whit explains it. 

“There is nothing,” says Haila, “we do 
not share completely, and somehow that 
makes everything work out.” 

Where to live had to be worked out. 
first of all. Should it be in the city, which 
would be most sensible from the view- 
point of their work? Should it be in the 
country, which would mean more for 
Haila’s three children and for a richer 
family life? 

The question seemed settled when Haila 
and Whit came upon a lovely old house for 
rent about an hour out of the city. It was 
close to the children’s boarding schools so 
they could get home easily every weekend. 
It was in beautiful country, and was fur- 
nished with fine old antiques. They took it. 

And right away there were complica- 
tions. Haila accepted a new assignment 
which was quite an honor but which 
meant staying in town late every night. 
She became the standby for Rosalind 
Russell in Broadway’s “Auntie Mame.” 
While Haila didn’t actually have to stay 
at the theater, she was committed to be 
available on ten minutes’ notice anytime 
during the performance. Meanwhile, Whit 
himself has to be at rehearsals for The 
Guiding Light early in the morning. 

“Thanks to my agent and good friend, 
Georgia Gilley,” Haila says, “we can have 
our cake and eat it.” During the week, they 
share Miss Gilley’s Manhattan apartment. 
Then, come the weekend, they head for 
the country. Whit gets there Saturday 
morning and Haila on Saturday night, 
after her standby duties are over. In 
the meanwhile, eighteen-year-old Robin, 
fourteen-year-old Christopher and eight- 
year-old T. J. have put in their appear- 
ances during the day. 


Sometimes, during the week, when Whit 
doesn’t have a rehearsal next day, they 
trek up to the country at midnight just 
in order to spend an hour or so there the 
next morning. “There’s something about 
the mere fact of getting away from the 
city into the country that sives vou a new 
kick-off into the next day,’ Whit says. 
“Just that lazy hour over coffee, before 
returning to town, sends us back relaxed 
and re-charged.” 

They're able to spend a lot of time 
together because of their daytime-serial 
assignments. Like everything else, it just 
works out. 

“We're really very lucky,” Haila says. 
“We even work in the same building. We 
have lunch together almost every day.” 

Far from presenting problems, the fact 
that both are in the acting profession has 
been a great positive bond. There has 
never been the slightest question between 
them of the competitiveness which is 
often the bugaboo of actor couples. 

“There never can be,” Haila explains 
simply. “To begin with, we both know that 
we're good, and we both have tremendous 
respect for each other’s work.” 

“More than that,” Whit adds, “we’re 
an excellent team. We complement each 
other on the stage just as in real life.” 

It’s something people have remarked on 
whenever Haila and Whit have performed 
together. And they felt it themselves from 
the very beginning—a magnetic pulling 
together that brought out the best in each 
other. It was, in fact, as a performing team 
that they first met in the summer of 1953. 
This was at Elitch’s Gardens, the famous 
summer-stock company in Denver, where 
so many great American actors have played. 

Haila was there for the first time, that 
summer, as the company’s leading lady, 


4 while it was Whit’s fifth season as a lead- 
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ing man. Almost as soon as rehearsals 
started, they had formed a_ professional 
mutual admiration society. 

As Haila says, “It was an immediate 
recognition born out of mutual respect and 
admiration.” And Whit adds, “I was crazy 


about the way she worked, her great hon-— 


esty and range of talent, her tremendous 
versatility and believability.” 

“You might say,” Haila remarks, “that 
we fell in love with each other’s work long 
before there was any thought of a personal 
attachment.” 

That didn’t develop till a couple of years 
later. In the meanwhile, after the ten-week 
season at Elitch’s Gardens was over, Haila 
returned to New York and Whit went back 
home to California. He had been living 
there for about six years, and even today 
he goes back on frequent trips. The rea- 
son for that is a lovely little girl named 
Erin, who is Whit’s much-beloved daugh- 
ter by a previous marriage. Despite the 
distance between them at present, there is 
a deep attachment and close father-daugh- 
ter relationship between Whit and Erin, 
who is now almost ten years old. “Thank 
heavens for air travel,” Whit says . “It only 
takes me eight hours to get there.” 

Though California was his home base in 
1953, Whit was always ready to head East 
for a part in a good play. In financial terms, 
he was doing fine in Hollywood. He had all 
the work he could handle, as a featured 
player in movies and television films, but 
he found the work frustrating. 

“Making movies,” he says, “can be just 
about the most tiring and boring work an 
actor can do. For every ten hours at the 
studio, you’re in front of the camera any- 
where from ten minutes to an hour.” 

Whit felt the parts he was given didn’t 
permit him to do the kind of acting he 
feels drawn to, which is character acting. 
“Tt’s always hard to get a chance to do 
character parts, if you look like a leading- 
man type,” he explains, “but in Hollywood 
it was impossible. And for me, personally, 
I have felt for a long time that my talent 
lies in the direction of character work.” 

Whit is, very simply, the kind of serious, 
dedicated performer to whom financial 
success isn’t enough. He was born in Ire- 
land, came to the United States at the age 
of six, and was brought up in Detroit. It 
was in high school there that he first took 
part in a play and found it “more exciting 
than anything I had imagined.” 

He went on to Wayne University, where 
he worked his way by doing a variety of 
jobs, majored in dramatics and acted for 
Detroit radio stations. Among the shows 
he did then were The Green Hornet and 
The Lone Ranger, and, by that time, “it 
was hard to consider doing anything be- 
sides acting.” He followed up his bachelor’s 
degree with a Master of Arts from the 
University of Michigan. In 1941, he packed 
himself up to pursue fame and fortune in 
Chicago. There he worked in radio for a 
year, and then went into the Coast Guard. 
Going in as a seaman, he ended up as an 
officer commanding ships in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific. In 1946, he was separated 
from the service and headed for New York. 

It was now that Whit began to establish 
his reputation as a top-flight young actor. 
First, there was a role in Maurice Evans’ 
“Hamlet,” then in “The Duchess of Malfi,” 
with Elisabeth Bergner. After that. because 
it seemed to him that Hollywood offered 
more opportunities, he went out there to 
settle down, and made his screen debut in 
“Tap Roots,” with Susan Hayward. 

But the following year, in 1948, he was 
happily back on Broadway again. This 
time, he scored an outstanding success in 
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Michael Redgrave “praduele ~Mac~ 
he re- — 
ceived an award as “one of the most | peo = 
ising young actors of the year.” __ 1 
After that, Whit returned to Hollywood _ 
once again. Up to the time he came Teach 
East for good, about three years ago, 
had made something like one iunexad 
television films and ten full- length movies, 
the last one being “The Saracen Blade.” 
It was in 1955 that he made his final de- | 
cision to live in New York, and then it — 
was that he and Haila began ‘to seea — qi 
deal of each other. 
But a year and a half were still to pie | 
before they got married. Both had expe- 
rienced unhappy marriages and were de- 
termined not to make another mistake. | 
“We were very cautious about it,” Haila 
explains. “We knew that we clicked beau- | 
tifully in a professional relationship, but 
we wanted to be very sure that we would 
Bees out as well in a personal relation- — 
ship 


During that time, they grew to know 
each other very well. “It was terribly ex- 
citing,” Haila says, “because we kept dis- — 
covering new things in which we were | 
both interested. Finally, we realized there 
just doesn’t seem to be anything in which 
we don’t share a mutual interest.” 
There is—to pick at random—lIrish liter- 
ature and music, cooking and interior 
decorating, sports and country living, re- 
ligion and extra-sensory perception, and, of 
course, the theater and television. 
Actually, for Haila, television has sup- _ | 
planted the live theater in her enthusiasm — 
and interest. What she hopes for now is to — 
get more involved in television production 
than in acting. Production has always been 
her great interest in the theater. “Always, 
I wanted to work in the production end,” 
she says. “Back in my teens and then when 
I was in college, production was what drew 
me into theatrical activities. But, some- 
how, I always ended up on the stage, in- 
stead of behind it.” | 
Despite her reservations, however, 
Haila’s career on the stage has been a ~ 
brilliant one. It started with a sixty-five 
week tour in “Tobacco Road,” after her 
graduation from the University of South- — 
ern California, and went on to include 
starring and co-starring roles in some of 
the most celebrated Broadway hits, in- 
cluding “Blithe Spirit,” “The Voice of the 
Turtle,” “Affairs of State” and “Dream 
Girl.” 
She was one of the first successful stage 
actresses to appear on television, and has 
been fascinated by it from the beginning. 
She has been playing the part of Pauline 
Harris in The Secret Storm since the 
drama began, and has always enjoyed it. 
One of the most interesting develop- : 
ments during their courtship period was — 
the relationship that grew up between 
Whit and Haila’s three children. “They 
made it very clear that they liked him,” 
says Haila, “and there was just never any 
question as to how they would feel about 
our getting married. They were definitely | 
trying to promote it.” 
Whit’s role with the children now falls — 
into a unique category something differ- 
ent from friend or father, yet somehow a 
combination of both. “I don’t know what 
to call it,” Haila says, “but it’s just what 
they needed. Not a father—because, after 
all, they have their own—but more per- 
haps a warm and trusted friend who repre- 
sents the man’s point of view in our home.” 
Boe eihleengy old Robin who is in- _ 


ildren for her career, she 


ice of working before she settles 
he would like to work as a buyer 
fashion women’s apparel. 

‘She has a real flair and feeling for 
ashion, which I would say she inherits 
her mother,” Whit observes, “and 
[ think she’d be an excellent buyer.” 

“Of course, I’ve told her the same thing,” 
a laughs, “but it didn’t seem to make 
e the same impression. All the chil- 
en have this great respect for Whit’s 


With ‘fourteen-year-old Christopher and 
eight-year-old T. J., Whit’s opinions rank 
particularly high in the field of sports. 
nit has a great interest in practically 
ery kind of sport, and especially foot- 
ball, which he played at school. 

Chris plays on his school’s first team in 

a number of sports, one of them football. 
‘In fact,” Whit points out proudly, “he has 
played "several positions on the football 
team, which is very good.” 
Whit goes to the school games when- 
ever he can, and sometimes offers con- 
structive criticism, which is always wel- 
ome. Besides football, they’re both very 
nterested in ice-hockey and ice-skating. 
There’s a little pond near the country 
house, where they did a good deal of 
sl ating last winter. According to Chris, 
Vhit is “the best skater I’ve ever seen.’ 

_ Both of them are great sports fans, of 
course, and spend a lot of time watching 
games on television. They have an agree- 
ment that each one has to choose a team 
to root for, before the game starts, and 
the same thing goes for boxing matches. 
The two of them have another under- 
Standing, too—an unspoken one—about do- 
ing things together. “We have a sort of 
mutual thing,” Whit explains. “Either one 
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the other in 1 any activity.” 
that a girl ought to have the ex- 
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Family life in the Connor-Stoddard 
household is more or less compressed into 
the weekend, when the children arrive 
from school and Haila and Whit come out 
from the city and their work. As Haila 
puts it, “It’s kind of like a bouillon cube, 
with everything concentrated in one small 
time period.” 

Actually, Whit goes out with T. J. early 
on Saturday and is there to join Robin and 
Chris, who come in from their near-by 
boarding schools a little later. Haila ar- 
rives in the evening. Since she has to stay 
in town till late Saturday night, her time 
with her family is now really limited to 
Sundays. 

“Sundays,” she says, “aren’t a day of 
rest. They’re a day of change, a very wel- 
come change.” Most of her Sunday is spent 
in the kitchen cooking, which is “one of 
my great passions in life.” She is an ex- 
pert on exotic dishes from all over the 
world and, according to her husband, can 
compete with the “best of the best.” A 
typical Sunday culinary session might find 
her preparing a delicious ragout of oxtail, 
a Luxembourg stew with veal, beer and 
ginger snaps, a filet of sole in white wine, 
or coq au vin. Her fame as a cook has, 
in fact, spread far beyond her own family, 
so that Robin’s school friends are eager 
for invitations to visit and taste some of 
this mom’s rare food. 

Around four o’clock, the whole family 
gets together for Sunday lunch, which is 
the big meal of the day and the time for 
general family conversation, stories and 
discussions. Then, in the early evening, the 
children start on their way back to school, 
and Whit and Haila settle down for a 
quiet evening at home— “We just put up 
our feet and watch television and talk.” 
In the little more than a year that has 
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passed since their marriage, both Haila 
and Whit have found a new assurance and 
creative strength. Haila is impulsive and 
volatile, while Whit is more conservative 
and analytical. For them, this combination 
is a great affirmative source of security. 

Whit says, “It means for me a steadier 
outlook on life, a much greater trust in the 
wisdom of what I do, an aliveness and 
freshness. And it’s pretty exciting to realize 
what I do to help her and what she does 
to help me.” : 

Haila, who has always wasted time and 
energy in too many interests and too- 
quick enthusiasms, has found Whit’s in- 
sight and judgment helping her to focus 
on what is important—so that she does less, 
but finds that more projects work out 
successfully. They have an agreement that, 
whenever she gets a new idea, she'll talk 
it out with him right away. 

“T'm always crazy about something—it 
might be a play to produce or a television 
idea—when I first hear about it,” Haila 
admits. “I’ll rave on about how wonder- 
ful it is. Then, a few days later, the sec- 
ond thought and doubts come along. By 
then, in the old days, I would be com- 
mitted and it would be too late. Now I 
talk everything over with Whit first. I let 
off the steam to him, and he has a knack 
of quietly putting his finger on what 
counts.” 

As Whit says, “We complement each 
other and pull together,” and this works 
all through their married relationship. 
Whether it involves sparking each other 
in the writing of a script, with Whit sup- 
plying the structure and story line and 
Haila contributing the character material 
and background, or pulling together in 
running their family life, Whit and Haila 
are a good team. 

And, judging by the results for them, 
that’s the secret of a good marriage. 
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...FOR’ TODAY’S LOOK 
OF CASUAL LOVELINESS 


In case you haven’t noticed, the siren is “old hat” these days. No 

more silly attempts to look sultry in shorts—or cafe-society in an 

apron. And brisk modern living has ended the studied effect in 

make-up, too. Casual loveliness has taken its place . . 
young look of Campana’s Magic Touch. 


This modern make-up whisks on in seconds, with fingertips. Hides 
blemishes, smooths complexion, adds glorious color. But more— 
its creamy richness lubricates and protects your skin all day, and 
ends the need for elaborate bedtime creamings. 

It’s the easy new way to look smart and fresh, no matter 


. the fresh 


how crowded your daily schedule is. 


Magic Touch (such a perfect name) at all variety stores 
and better drug stores. 6 shades—only 45¢ or $1.00. 
Hard to believe, ’til you look in your mirror! 
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(Continued from page 51) 
to talk to you like that. It’s just that I 
got so mad at that Diane today and when 
I saw you .. . the show and everyone in 
it are so real to me. . .” she trailed off. 

Leila smiled. “I know. To me, too. And 
Diane is a problem. But I think I under- 
stand her. She’ll be all right, you'll see. 
All she needs is the love and security of 
a good man... . And now, I must get up- 
stairs to my baby.” 

Reflecting as she tucked her sixteen- 
month-old daughter, Juliet Sara, in bed 
for a nap, Leila thought, And that is the 
answer. Not only for Diane Emerson, but 
for any woman. A good man and this. 

For Leila Martin, who portrays Diane 
Emerson in Valiant Lady, feels that way 
about her life. True values and balance 
came with marriage and motherhood. Be- 
fore that, Leila’s life was a one-way street 
—an exciting and fascinating one, but 
limited. Show business. 

“Tt isn’t that now I’m less serious about 
my career,’ Leila explains in her quiet, 
serious way. “I’m just as intense about my 
work, but less tense about it. I love to act, 
and I hope I’m giving viewers some en- 
joyment. And because I’m happy continu- 
ing with my career, I feel I'm a better 
wife and mother than I would be if I gave 
it up and was miserable. But, at the same 
time, my husband and baby have given 
me roots I needed. I feel more secure and 
have a better perspective on life in gen- 
eral.” 

In private life, Leila is the wife of 
Leonard Green, a theatrical agent, who 
heads Mercury Artists Corporation. The 
Greens and their toddler live in a modern 
apartment on Hast 54th Street, selected so 
that they can get back to their child from 
their professional duties in a few minutes. 

However, Leila feels their convenient 
apartment is somewhat temporary. “By the 
time Juliet is old enough to enter school,” 
she said, enthusiasm lighting up her solemn 
dark eyes, “both Len and I want to be 
settled in a nice spacious home, complete 
with back and front yards, way out in 
Connecticut somewhere. We want her to 
have as much community life as possible.” 

Meantime, Leila sees her daily routine as 
being similar to that of the average work- 
ing mother. “Since I have to be at the 
studio for rehearsal at eight in the morn- 
ing, Juliet and I get up at six-thirty. We 
have breakfast together, and what a time 
we have over her cereal! ’m usually back 
in time for her nap. I get a lot done then— 
like studying my script for the next day, 
attending to household duties and prepar- 
ing for dinner. When Len gets home, we 
play with Juliet or read nursery rhymes 
to her before tucking her in for the night. 
Then Len cues me with my script and we 
watch television. We find that we don’t go 
out as much as we did before Juliet. We 
do go to the theater about once a week, 
and occasionally we entertain.” 

About the upbringing of her child, Leila 
feels that Juliet should be permitted free- 
dom of expression, but—“you can’t go just 
by the book. Already, I can see that Juliet 
is an individual in her own right. Within 
reason, I try to respect her likes and 
dislikes.” 

Yet Leila admits it would be a matter of 
concern to her if Juliet were inclined 
toward an early theatrical career. “I very 
definitely would want her to finish college 
before committing herself to a career,” she 
says slowly. “I think it’s important to un- 

t derstand yourself and the world around 

¥ you, before you get involved in something 

R so all-absorbing as show business is, par- 
ticularly.” 

Leila’s career had its start in a brother- 
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The Roots We Need 
sister dancing-singing act with her older 
brother, Buddy. The act was designed and 
finished by Leila’s parents, Irma and Sey- 
mour Martin. 

“The act was a lot of fun,” Leila recalls. 
“Our home in Brooklyn became a happy 
rehearsal place. We entered in all kinds 
of talent shows, and won enough wrist 
watches to open a store! I liked perform- 
ing, but I also liked playing handball with 
the kids in the block and enjoyed my 
school studies. I wasn’t really serious about 
show business then.” 

This career flair for singing took a 
serious turn when Leila was a sophomore 
in high school. Her glee-club teacher made 
a discovery. Leila had a voice. Not just a 
pretty, sweet one. But a full, rich, big 
voice that was amazing for such a slight 
girl. The music teacher urged Leila to 
give the gift the attention it deserved. And, 
with an earnestness that has never left her, 
Leila began studying for a singing-acting 
career. She took voice lessons and en- 
rolled in classes at Manhattan’s Dramatic 
Workshop. To pay for her studies, she 
worked after school and evenings as a 
stock girl in a department store and at 
other jobs. 

It was a struggle, keeping up with her 
school studies, working, and doing justice 
to her singing and acting classes, but Leila 
soon learned that, compared with other 
personal sacrifices, the cramped schedule 
was inconsequential. 

Just before high school graduation, 
Leila was filled with excitement and an- 
ticipation over the school varsity play, in 
which she had a good part—and also, of 
course, over the school prom. But the 
Dramatic Workshop had plans of its own. 
It decided to produce the musical, “Of 
Thee I Sing,” at the President Theater, and 
Leila was offered the lead. She was 
thrilled. Her first chance to do a musical. 
Then she slowly realized that the per- 
formance dates conflicted with both the 
varsity show and the prom. It was with a 
new heaviness in her heart that she phoned 
the school director and her prom date that 
they would have to get replacements. There 
will never be another high school gradua- 
tion, she thought sadly. 

Leila’s performance in the musical 
caught the interest of the producer of 
Crest Summer Theater (Long Beach, Long 
Island), who sat in the audience one night. 
He sought Leila backstage. 

“Ym going to open the summer season 
with ‘Lady in the Dark,’” he informed 
her. “How would you like to be in it? I’ve 
an Equity company and you'll get your 
Equity card.” 

“Would I like it!” exclaimed Leila. “Of 
course. When do rehearsals begin?” And 
she thought, This will be perfect. It'll give 
me a chance to save more money for col- 
lege in the fall, too. 

But the tide of Leila’s life had turned 
in another direction—toward Broadway. 
After “Lady in the Dark,” Leila stayed on 
at the Crest for the next play, “Happy 
Journey”—her first straight acting role. 
Following this play, an amazing thing hap- 
pened. She was offered the job as under- 
study to the leading feminine role in 
Michael Todd’s Broadway production of 
the musical, “Peep Show.” This was a 
tremendous opportunity for a fledgling 
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seventeen-year-old actress. But again it 
meant giving up something else she wanted 
very much—to go to college. Perhaps after 
this show. she thought. But the die was 
cast. Broadway took to Leila and, in turn, 
Leila gave it her full attention. . 

Not only was “Peep Show” a big hit. It 
gave Leila the opportunity to step into the 
top feminine role for two periods during 
the run—once for eight performances, the 
next time, for fourteen. The critics agreed 
that this newcomer had a “wonderful” 
voice. 

The show was the first of several Broad- 
way musical hits for Leila, and each suc- 
cessive one brought her more recognition. 
Her next show, “Two on the Aisle,” star- 
ring Bert Lahr, featured Leila in the sing- 
ing number, “Everlasting.” 
was the Bronx girl, Gussie, in “Wish You 
Were Here.’ Fellow actors nicknamed 
Leila “Lucky” Martin because of the way 
she stepped into one hit after another. 

Leila, too, felt that things were going 
nicely. Her brother, Bud, had returned 
from service with the Army in Korea and 
he was also singing in “Wish You Were 
Here.” She was busy and absorbed in her 
career. 

Only during her daily subway commut- 
ing, from her home in Brooklyn, did Leila 
have time to gather her thoughts. Often she 
spent the ride reading books on every sub- 


ject, in an attempt to make up a little for | 


not going to college. At times. her thoughts 
strayed to how she would like to prepare 
for an operatic career. I can’t give the 
time needed to study operatic arias and 
languages now, she’d dismiss the inter- 
mittent thought, but maybe someday. Love 
and marriage were far from her mind, 
that spring of 1953—until she met Leonard 
Green. 

They met at a party Leonard was host- 
ing for his friends in the theater and in 
allied fields. Leila was impressed with his 
charm and warmth. They made a dinner 
date for the next night after the show and, 
from then on, Leonard tried to date Leila 
every night. Leila, to her surprise, found 
that she wanted to see Leonard every 
night, too. She had never felt that way 
about any man. Soon she realized she was 
in love, and everything was wonderful— 
until serious marriage plans were dis- 
cussed. Leonard felt that one career—his— 
was enough for a family. Leila thought 
his notion unfair. They separated—for 
a week. 

In that week, Leila was miserable and 
faced up to important terms with herself. 
She realized that, first of all, she was a 
woman who had found love. Her career 
was important. But Leonard was more 
important. 

Gathering all her courage, she phoned 
Leonard and quietly told him she would 
give up her career, if he wanted. He, too, 
had learned in that never-passing week 
that life is not made up of cut-and-dried 
rules. “Do anything you want,” he happily 
assured her, “just marry me.” x 

And it was on this happy note, with both 
compromising and giving in, that Leila and 
Leonard were married on Christmas Eve 
of 1953. After two weeks in Cuba, they 
settled in Leonard’s Manhattan apartment. 
And Leila continued te make discoveries 
about herself. She found that she liked be- 
ing a homemaker and developed an in- 
terest in home decorating and furniture. 
When they decided to move to another 
apartment, Leila enjoyed herself immense- 
ly in choosing the color scheme and select- — 
ing new bits of furniture. She also learned 
that cooking was fun, if at times exas- 
perating. 

Most of all, she found that being ‘mar-_ 
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permitted. We went to the country on 
weekends, spending them playing tennis 
d swimming or just walking. I mingled 
more with people. Leonard loves to be 
with people. And this is good for me, since 
I'm inclined to want to be by myself too 
much.” 

Meanwhile, Leila’s career continued to 
blossom. Shortly after her marriage, Leila 
won the feminine lead role in a new musi- 
al, “Dolly.” The show played its pre- 
Broadway engagement in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Leila got good notices. The show didn’t. 
It never reached Broadway. 

. Leila felt that “Dolly” had given her the 
biggest thrill—and the deepest disappoint- 
ment—of her career. But she didn’t have 
ime to dwell on this. She won her first 
daily TV role, the part of Juliet Goodwin, 
e singer-heroine in the daytime series, 
Golden Windows. For Leila, it was a first 
experience in daytime television and she 
found it much to her liking, fitting in 
so well with her home duties. When the 
Series went off the air after nine months 
it was just as well for Leila—little Juliet 
was found to be well on the way. And 
though the very next day Leila started re- 
hearsals for the role of Sarah Brown in the 
City Center revival of “Guys and Dolls,” 
the engagement, fortunately, was for the 
limited run of a month. 

The Greens moved to a larger apart- 
ment—their present dwelling on East 
54th—and Leila again gave vent to her 
newly-found love of setting up a home. 
The apartment is an interesting mixture 
of antiques and moderns. Their gold mod- 
ern living-room suite is set off with such 
items as antique Italian lamps and French 
desks and tables. “When it comes to acces- 
sories, we like antiques,” is the way Leila 
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that has to be used a lot, such as a sofa, 


we want it comfortable and modern.” 

With the arrival of Juliet, Leila cur- 
tailed her professional activities, in order 
to spend more time at home during Juliet’s 
first year. “It was well worth the lull,” 
she recalls. “Having a baby is probably 
the most wonderful experience a woman 
can have.” 

Her first return venture in the theater 
was the Broadway dramatic production of 
“The Best House in Naples” early this past 
season. Then, when she heard that Valiant 
Lady was looking for a Diane Emerson— 
not in the show during a one-year stay in 
Europe—she eagerly auditioned for it. 
Everyone agreed that Leila would be ideal 
for the role. It was a case of her growth as 
a person, in the last several years, paying 
off. For the director felt that Leila was 
“mature enough to see the immaturity of 
Diane . . . and had the skill to portray 
the role effectively.” 

“I also like playing Diane,” Leila ex- 
plains, “because a daily series gives you a 
chance to really develop a character. I think 
that’s why daytime serials continue year 
after year. The actors really become the 
characters they are playing, and the view- 
ers begin to believe in them as real people. 
The neighbor in my building, who was so 
worked up about developments in the 
Emerson family, is an example of what 
I mean.” 

Her husband Leonard watches Leila on 
the screen, but Juliet is permitted to do 
so only when the scene of the day is fairly 
quiet. “I learned, the hard way, to censor 
the show as far as Juliet is concerned,” 
Leila smiles. “She used to see it every 
day. One day, Diane was hysterical in the 
show. Juliet got upset and cried for an 
hour, calling ‘Mama! Mama!’ ” 

Leonard, too, sometimes has a difficult 
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time remaining objective, in watching the 
show. For example, there was the day he 
invited his whole office crew to come into 
the office to see Leila. “That’s my wife,” 
he told everyone proudly. And, as if to 
mock him, the girl on the screen was 
soundly kissed bya man. Everyone laughed. 

“I felt funny,” Leonard admits. “It 
wasn’t that I was jealous. I can’t explain 
it—just a funny feeling. Just like when 
Leila was playing in ‘Guys and Dolls’ 
and, in one scene, she had to be carried 
off in a seemingly rough way. Leila was 
expecting Juliet. I knew that she wasn’t 
really being handled roughly—that the 
technique just made it seem that way. But, 
just the same, every time I saw that scene, 
I felt funny and had to stifle an impulse to 
call out, ‘Hey, stop that! She’s my wife 
and she’s pregnant.’ ” 

Any qualms Leonard may have had 
about marrying an actress are now quieted 
by Leila’s obviously serious attitude to- 
ward her marriage and home. “It’s not that 
I have anything against actors,” Leonard 
says in his quick way. “I love them, and 
they are my business. But, too often, I’ve 
seen marriages attempt to conform to the 
career—with disastrous results. I believe 
that a career should conform to marriage.” 

He feels that Leila is truly an artist with 
a magnificent voice. To this, Leila replies, 
“T’ve a wonderful husband. ... As for fu- 
ture career plans, who knows? I recently 
finished the first of a projected new televi- 
sion series called House On 89th Street, in 
which I act and sing with some very real 
puppets. And maybe, someday, Ill de- 
vote myself to opera arias, as I’ve always 
wanted to do. Who knows? All I know 
now is that life is very good. I’m very 
thankful for Leonard and Juliet—and for 
Diane Emerson, who makes it possible for 
me to continue my career without disrupt- 
ing too much my role as a homemaker.” 
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(Continued from page 24) 
wife of newspaperman Max Canfield, in 
The Brighter Day. A woman who faces up 
to life, without wincing. Murial was talk- 
ing about this woman, about her appeal 
and her courage, before she went on to 
talk about her own life as a young wife 
and widow, as an actress and fashion 
model, as teacher of models and pro- 
ducer of fashion shows, and as a TV star. 

“T.ydia and I have several things in com- 
mon,” Murial said. “She comes from Bos- 
ton, which was my husband’s home, and 
where I lived, too, for many years. We 
both lost our husbands, but Lydia has re- 
married, after a long series of personal 
frustrations which might have downed a 
woman less brave. Now her new mar- 
riage has brought new problems into her 
life, but she is not one of those complain- 
She has built 
up tremendous inner resources. She has 
outer charm and inner strength, and each 
comvlements the other. 

“That's what makes Lydia so real,” 
Murial went on. “Like the rest of us, she 
can’t be happy and gay all the time. 
Don’t we all have our moods, our days 
of being sweet and charming, our days 
when we get upset over small and big 
problems, get impatient with ourselves 
and with others? Don’t all women have 
moments of sophistication, when they be- 
have like mature human beings, and mo- 
ments of childish angers and anxieties? 
Lydia is that kind of woman. It gives her 
dimension. 

“Herb Nelson—a highly intelligent actor 
and solid sort of person, who plays Lydia’s 
husband Max—feels the way I do about 
both these people. Max has dimension, 
too. The story has dimension, and truth, 
as do all the people in it. Were a con- 
genial group—the actors, producer Terry 
Lewis, director Del Hughes. We love 
what we’re doing, and we get along well 
off the set as well as on.” 


Like Lydia, Murial learned to face re- 
ality feirly early. She sometimes quotes 
a friend’s remark: “All actors and actresses 
believe in fairy godmothers who will 
come and wave a wand, to confer on them 
the best parts and the greatest success.” 
Long ago. Murial discovered that any 
wand-waving would have to be strictly of 
her own doing, although she is not at all 
sure that it’s only actors who rely on fairy 
godmothers. “I learned about that when 
I was coaching young girls in modeling. 
They would want so much to work, and 
would sometimes do so little about im- 
proving themselves.” 

Murial was born in New Hampshire, of 
a non-acting family which settled in Bos- 
ton when she was quite young, and she 
belongs to that group of actors who got 
their training mostlv in practical work. 
Later on, when producers and managers 
asked her where she had studied. she was 
reluctant to admit that, instead of at- 
tending classes, she had actually been in 
show business since she was seventeen. 

Finishing her schooling at a “finishing 
school” in Fairfax, Virginia, Murial was 
already well on her way as an actress 
when she met and married Francis Hart, 
a Boston banker and businessman who 
also had a passion for the theater, and 
talent for it, and was always torn be- 
tween the two worlds. They spent their 
summers on Cape Cod, where both 
worked with the Cape Cod Playhouse in 
Dennis—Fran Hart as its publicity repre- 
sentative, and Richard Aldrich, Fran’s 
friend from schooldays, as its producer. 
Later, Fran became president and treasurer. 

During the first summer of her mar- 
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riage, the “honeymoon summer,” Murial 
had to remember everything she had ever 
learned about charm and glamour, and 
those additional resources of strength and 
humor. Francis Hart had two children 
by a former marriage, a daughter Bunny 
(Fredericka) and a son Russ. “I was get- 
ting used to my new life and my new 
responsibilities,” Murial recalls, “and the 
children were getting used to me. The 
man who worked for us at the house 
that summer, broke his leg the second 
day we were there, and was laid up a 
long time. Dick Aldrich was staying with 
us that season, along with a couple of 
young men apprentices. We had a large 
house, and the greats of the theater who 
came to the Cape were in and out of our 
home, welcome guests. Ethel Barrymore, 
Bette Davis, David Niven, scores of others. 
We had little parties after the perform- 
ances. There was rarely a quiet moment. 
It was exciting, stimulating, wonderful— 
but just a little like living in Grand Cen- 
tral Station for a young girl unused to it.” 
As the seasons went on and Murial got 
to know Gertrude Lawrence, Dick Ald- 
rich’s wife, and to work with her in 
several plays, she found out more about 
this thing called charm. “She was one 
of the first women I knew to impress me 
so forcibly with the fact that a woman is 
first a woman, and then she is anything 
else she wants to be. 

“On the stage, of course,’ Murial con- 
tinues, “she was the brilliant actress who 
concentrated completely on her work and 
gave the very best in her. During re- 
hearsals, she would help me tremendously, 
teach me how to get comedy out of a line, 
for instance, at which she was so wonder- 
ful. She was generous in our scenes to- 
gether, helped me with clothes. It was in- 
stinctive with her, however, to play her 
own part with everything she had. I 
knew that, once on a stage with her, she 
was saying, figuratively: Now I have done 
everything for you that I could, and you 
are on your own. I have thought of that 
often since, when I have tried to help and 
advise girls studying to be models. You 
can tell a girl everything you have learned, 
and then it is up to her.” 

Murial had always done some modeling, 
along with her theater work, and she has 
a model’s figure today—five feet, five-and- 
a-half inches, 115 pounds, graceful car- 
riage. During her marriage to Fran, 
they both became interested in starting a 
model agency with a friend, Mildred Al- 
bert, who already had a school in Boston 
in which Murial was teaching. It’s still in 
existence, with Mildred and Phillip Brown 


as her partners and Murial speaks fondly | 


of the “Hart models,” many of them girls 
she has helped train. The business is 
known officially as Promotions, Inc., but 
is more colloguially referred to as the 
“Hart Agency.” 

“For five years, we produced the huge 
Beston Herald annual fashion show, which 
required months of preparation. We be- 
gan the idea, in Boston, of fashion-show 
luncheons for the big department stores. 
I not only trained models, organized shows 
and chose wardrobes and accessories, but 
I did loads of fashion commentary.” 

After. Francis Hart passed on, in 1950, 
Murial began to think about devoting 
more time to acting. She went on tour in 
“Autumn Garden,” with Fredric March, 
playing in seventeen major cities. More 
recently, she was in “Heaven Can Wait,” 
co-starring with Steve Cochran. 

The great challenge, however, was tele- 
vision. The first TV dramatic roles, and 
then the opportunity to do big-time com- 


' Were they doing the best they knew how, | 


television and. 
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out, “but everything I had 
a model—and especially as a ; 
for hundreds of fashion shows—w 
inside, to help me. I was learning 
my own advice, the advice I had 
handing out to other girls, but I ha 
advantage of knowing it had worked for 
them and could for me, too. Knowing this 
it gave me courage. And poise, and auth 
ity. Every girl should learn—early 
possible—that every bit of experience s 
gets, whether she welcomes it or not an 
whether it ties in immediately with what | 
she wants, will some day help her wii 
some other thing that she wants.” 


M urial learned a great many things | 
about girls who want to be models, and 
girls in general. All want to improve | 
themselves, but not all are willing to work | 
for it. Even the shyest, most timid, have 
many preconceived ideas about them- 
selves, that are difficult to change until | 
the girl herself wants to change them. 
It was hard to teach some girls to walk 
with head up, so the world could see them 
and they could see the world. It was 
difficult to suggest changes in hairdress- 
ing, when the answer came, “But I like 
it this way.” 

‘Many girls want to ‘make it,’ in model- 
ing, in business, socially, but on their own 
terms,” Murial reflects. “Many can, but 
most of us cannot. When girls complained 
to me that another girl was getting all the 
jobs, I would ask them to analyze why. 


about their hair, their grooming, their | 
clothes? Were they making the rounds, 
showing themselves available for jobs? It 
has always seemed sensible to me to look 
at some other woman whom you admire 
—often a movie or television star—not 
with envy, but with a desire to find out 
why she is so lovely, why her clothes seem 
so right for her, what there is in her 
voice and her manner that gave her charm 
and glamour. What there is in her life, 
and her background, to bring out these 
qualities.” : 

In her own case, when the producers of 
The Brighter Day were seeking an actress 
who had certain special qualities for Lydia, 
they discovered them in Murial through 
television. By that time, she was well 
known in the new medium, and had volun- 
teered to help, on a Sunday off, by ap- 
pearing on a telethon to raise funds for 
arthritis research. Del Hughes, director 
of The Brighter Day, with whom she had 
worked three years before in the “Autumn 
Garden” company, tuned in the telethon 
that Sunday Morning. 1 

“There’s Murial Williams,” he said, and 
remembered her fine performance in the | 
play. Watching her interview patients, he 
suddenly realized that there was the girl | 
who had the qualities they had been try- 
ing to find. He called the producer and a 
date was set for Murial to read for the part. 
That was more than two years ago. In- 
teresting, satisfying years in many ways. 

Murial’s stepchildren, Russ and Bunny, 
are now grown up. “Still very much a | 
part of my life,” she says. A bachelor girl | 
since the death of her husband. Murial 
thinks of the married state as the hap-— 
piest one for a woman: “I would like to | 
marry again, if it’s right.’ Meanwhile, — 
she’s finding contentment at home, com- } 
panionship with friends, and is watched | 
over fondly by a huge French poodle. — 7 
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(Continued from page 37) 
fiwas accomplished—in the bank where Else 
was working—it was not an auspicious be- 
pinning. 
“T was a little wild,’ Guy laughs. “I 
was champing at the bit a little, so she 
d of balked at first. A couple of days 
i though, I called and persuaded her 
to come to the club for dinner. Later, we 
went dancing. A few days after that, my 
engagement ended and I was obliged to go 
back to Los Angeles. Then I went back 
up to Vancouver. By this time, she knew 
I really cared for her. That it wasn’t a 
lark. I wasn’t wild—except wild in love. 
“This time, we made plans to be togeth- 
er. I was working around L.A., getting 
odd jobs on radio and TV and in night 
slubs. Else, it developed, had an aunt 
there, so she came down, stayed with her 
aunt, and we saw a lot of each other. By 
now, we knew we really cared for each 
other. Then I had to play a job in Kan- 
sas City, another in New Orleans. The 
parting was rough. By the time I got to 
New Orleans, I was missing her so badly 
I wrote for her to come. At the moment, 
I had only two thousand dollars in the 
bank, and very few singing dates on the 
books. But, as I wrote Else, ‘Some peo- 
ple start off worse—no money in the bank. 
et’s just get married and pray to God to 
‘watch over us.’ So we did. And so He 
did,’ Guy adds soberly. 
“By the way, Id like to set straight one 
n lisconception concerning Else. When we 
got married, one of the newspapers put 
‘in that Else was a beauty contest winner. 
‘Miss Sweden,’ I think they said. Or may- 
be it was ‘Miss Denmark.’ Another paper 
headlined: ‘Guy Mitchell Marries Night 
Club Entertainer.’ 
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“No, sir, no, ma’am! Being in night 
clubs so much, traveling so much, what 
would I want with a wife who’d greet me 
at the door with ‘Let’s go out’? My idea 
of the way married life should be is to 
come home, find dinner ready and wait- 
ing, kick off the shoes, put on the jeans, 
lie on the floor after dinner and watch TV, 
while my wife sits by, sewing. And that’s 
the way it is, for Else and me. 

“Here in New York,” Guy explains, “we 
have a little hotel apartment—kitchenette, 
bedroom and bath—as a base, for the time 
being. Else does the cooking. Now and 
again, I'll cook up something. I’m good at 
making things appetizing, which seems to 
surprise people. I like to fool around with 
herbs and spices, make sauces and gravies. 
After dinner, we watch TV. During the 
commercials, I do set-ups on the floor. 
Else sits by, sewing. She’s good at sew- 
ing. Makes my shirts, most of her own 
clothes. I bought her a sewing machine 
for a wedding present. Whenever there’s 
time, my wife and I go riding. I like read- 
ing, too. So does Else. She likes any- 
thing I like. The husband who can say 
the same of his wife is blessed among 
men, as I sure am. 

“We had an awful start, though. I tell 
you! The day Else arrived in New Or- 
leans, we drove—along with Marty Horst- 
man, my road manager—to Bay St. Louis 
in Mississippi, where you don’t have to 
wait to say the ‘I do’s.’ It was hot and the 
bugs were hitting the windshield. When 
they missed the windshield, they hit us. 
Else wore a pretty pink suit and a pink 
hat. But no flowers. They’d have wilted. 
Her wedding ring is a diamond band (kind 
of small diamonds) between two thin gold 
bands. Sort of does double duty as an 
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engagement and wedding ring. The ring 
is proof, I always say, that I only had a 
couple of thou’ in the bank. 

“After the justice of the peace pro- 
nounced us man and wife,” he recalls, “we 
drove back to the Safari, in New Orleans, 
where I was singing. I did three shows 
that night, worked until two in the morn- 
ing. Then the people who run the Safari 
—real nice people—had a cake for us. So, 
about 2:30 A.M., we went back home to 
the hotel with a piece of the cake, cham- 
pagne for Else and soda water for me, and 
got the marriage off to a flying start. In 
fact, at six A.M., we were flying to Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, where I had a singing date! 
Outside the windows of our hotel suite in 
Atlanta, there was a great big water 
cooler with-a regular cascade of a drip. 
‘Couldn’t take you to Niagara,’ I told my 
bride, ‘but look—listen—I arranged for 
the Falls!’ 

“Next morning, the phone rang. How 
can the ring of a phone that is to change 
a man’s life sound like any commonplace, 
everyday ring?” Guy wonders. “But it 
can. This one did. It was Mike King, 
Columbia Records distributor in Atlanta, 
calling to ask Marty and me to listen to a 
tune called ‘Singing the Blues.’ We lis- 
tened. We liked it. In New York, the 
next day, we cut it. Even before we cut 
it, we knew—we really did—that it would 
be a hit. You can be wrong, of course—as 
I have been, more than once. But this 
time, yes, I knew. Instinct, perhaps. A 
hunch. A whisper in the ear.” 

In spite of all this, Guy felt “kind of 
funny” about recording a tune Marty 
Robbins had recorded before him, also 
for Columbia Records. But Robbins—as 
Mitch Miller, boss man of Columbia Rec- 
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ords, pointed out—is on a different part of 
the label, has a different audience, Coun- 
try-and-Western dise jockeys play Rob- 
bins’ version, whereas Guy’s would have 
a more universal appeal. It was a proph- 
ecy which has come more than true. In 
the States, Guy’s recording has sold more 
than two million copies. In Canada, more 
than a hundred thousand—as the result of 
which our Mr. Mitchell is the first Amer- 
ican artist ever to be given a “gold rec- 
ord” in Canada. In England, where Mit- 
chell fans are legion and loyal, it is going 
strong. 

So it is that, on the floodtide of his per- 
sonal happiness, success turned full tide 
for Guy, too. “A happy guy,” Guy smiles, 
“completely happy. For a number of rea- 
sons, number one of which is that I don’t 
base my life on such an ‘intangible’ as 
show business is. I never have, since my 
first real love was—and is—cowboying, 
riding, horses, the outdoors .. .” 

Guy was three when the Cernick fam- 
ily moved from Detroit to St. Louis, where 
they lived on the edge of a farm—and 
where Guy started “setting the outdoor 
bug.” A few years later, the family, 
which now included Guy’s younger broth- 
er Don, moved again, this time to Colo- 
rado, where Guy’s dad worked in the 
mines. In Colorado, an uncle of the Cer- 
nick boys had a farm, with the woods near 
by. It was on this farm, and in these 
woods, that Guy began to learn how re- 
latively little money matters in terms of 
human happiness. 

“We kids made swings out of vines,” he 
recalls. “Built big tree houses, tried 
Jumping cliffs on home-made skis. We 
rode the farm horses, milked the cows, 
helped in the fields. Couldn’t have been 
happier than we were, without any mon- 
ey to speak of. Even when things got 
real bad, we couldn’t complain. We’d 
live in a little old two-room shack. Dad 
would carpenter it up, fix the plumbing. 
paint it nice. Mom would plant flowers, 
beke. And such singing! The two of them 
singing, all four of us singing, the day 
long. When conditions in the mines got 
bad and Dad started coughing up dust, we 
got out of there and went to California.” 

Guy’s first success as a vocalist had 
taken place when he was three. The oc- 
casion was a wedding anniversary party 
at the Cernick home in Detroit, and the 
house was crowded with relatives, all of 
them singing—as everyone always is, when 
Cernicks are gathered together. Sudden- 
ly, small Al gave out with such an amaz- 
inely big voice, for such a tiny tad, that 
he “stopped the show.” It was the first 
small sign of things to come. 


Bicht years later, on a bus to Los An- 
geles, where the family was going to es- 
tablish a new home, the boy baritone 
wowed his second audience. As usual, the 
Cernicks were all singing. What was not 
usual—to their fellow passengers, at any 
rate—was the rich volume of sound well- 
ing out of the throat of the little shaver 
named Al. So unusual, indeed, that— 
upon their arrival in Los Angeles—a well- 
dressed stranger presented his card to Al’s 
mother, told her her boy had a wonderful 
voice and, if she would contact him after 
they were settled, he would see to it that 
the “young prodigy” got into the movies. 

Improbable as it might seem, the strang- 
er wasn’t fooling. He did arrange for an 
audition, and the eleven-year-old was 
signed at Warner Bros. for grooming as a 
child star. There followed a year of les- 
sons in dancing, diction, acting and voice. 
Also, during this twelve-month period. he 
sang regularly on Warner Bros.’ Holly- 
R wood radio station, KSWB. Then the 
family moved again, this time to San 
Francisco (“Gypsy blood in us, I tell 
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being, any hope of the boy developing into 
a movie personality. 

In San Francisco, Guy attended Mission 
High School, engaging heavily in all ath- 
letic activities. He swam on the school 
team, played baseball and football, did a 
lot of tumbling and acrobatics (he has a 
body like a steel spring), did some weight 
lifting, played handball. He also con- 
tinued his singing lessons, studying with 
one of the foremost voice teachers in the 
area. 

But it was also in San Francisco that 
the career of the budding baritone was al- 
most nipped in the bud. All his life, Guy 
has admired horses, loved horses, wanted 
to ride them, be near them. The Golden 
Gate city gave him the chance—for there 
are two horse towns in the suburbs, Colma 
and Butchertown, where horses and cat- 
tle are brought for marketing. Guy spent 
so much time in one or the other of these 
two Meccas that his parents began to de- 
spair of his ever amounting to anything, 
let alone a singing star. 

When the now teen-age youngster be- 
gan to realize that loitering around horse 
towns was not exactly enterprising, he 
got a job as an apprentice saddle-maker, 
eventually becoming an expert leather 
worker. (He still makes all his own rid- 
ing gear.) During the summers, he 
worked on ranches in the San Joaquin 
Valley and, for kicks, competed in rodeos 
and broke bronchos. As may be ex- 
pected, he sang all the time, wherever he 
was, whatever he was doing. 


By the time Guy was seventeen, he had 
quite a repertoire of folk and cowboy 
tunes and his voice was beginning to at- 
tract attention around the saddle shop. 
Friends, neighbors and total strangers 
dropped in to hear him. One of the 
strangers was cowboy singer Dude Martin, 
who asked the boy to audition for his 
radio program. The audition resulted in 
Guy’s being signed to sing on Martin’s 
shows. 

Before he could get a good hold on a 
singing career, however, Uncle Sam got 
a hold on him that lasted for sixteen 
months. He served in the Navy, did a 
stint on a submarine, was then assigned 
to a band. Out of uniform and honorably 
discharged, toward the end of 1946, Guy 
returned to San Francisco and to his sing- 
ing chores with Dude Martin. 

It wasn’t long, though, before it became 
apparent that “the singingest person you 
ever did see” could do a great deal more 
than sing just Western numbers. And so, 
when there was an opening for a male 
vocalist in Carmen Cavallaro’s orchestra, 
Guy—with the blessing of Dude Martin— 
tried for the job and got it. 

During most of 1947 and into the sum- 
mer of ’48, Al Cernick (as he was still 
known) was with Cavallaro, playing a 
series of hotel, club and theater dates, 
finally winding up in New York for the 
band’s annual engagement at the Astor 
Roof. This could have been—but wasn’t 
—the big break for Al. No sooner had the 
band opened on the Roof than he was 
stricken with laryngitis and ptomaine 
poisoning and had to quit. Cavallaro gave 
him vacation money and a plane ticket 
home, but Al decided to stick it out in New 
York, make a do-or-die try for the big- 
time. 

It wasn’t too rough, at first. He sang in 
small night clubs ‘round about. Occasion- 
ally, he’d cut a demonstration disc for a 
songwriter who wanted to get a new tune 
on wax. He made a trip as vocalist with 
a ship’s orchestra on a Caribbean cruise. 
In the fall of 1949, he had a taste of 
triumph. He placed first on an Arthur 
Godfrey Talent Scouts show and, for a 
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_A new hit tune that wo e ect hi 


while, had that this. | feeling ho 
while only. A week later, he w. ga 
cutting demonstration discs. = = : 
“I posted myself in front of the Brill 
Building on Broadway, which houses sev- 
eral of the world’s largest music -publish- | 
ing companies,’ Guy recalls, “with the 
hope that I’d be noticed by the songwrit- | 
ers continually milling in and out. For 
each disc I cut, I earned from two to five 
dollars. When I think back on those days, | 
I remember that—while I didn’t miss any 
meals—I sure postponed a few! But, al- 
though the pay was low, the hope was high 
that one fine day a publisher listening to 
one of my demonstration dises would say, | 
‘Wait a minute, who is this?’” wee, 
For Guy, the one fine day dawned when | 
he recorded “My Foolish Heart” for tune- | 
smith Ned Washington, who took the re- | 
cording to Eddie Joy, then vice-president 
of the music publishing firm which now | 
bears his name. When Joy heard the | 
voice of Al Cernick on the disc, he said | 
he’d buy the tune and would also like to | 
meet the singer— “He sounds like a com— 
er.” Less than half an hour after they — 
met, Joy became the “comer’s” personal | 
manager. The first thing Joy did was to 
confine young Cernick to a practice room 
in the office and make him listen, over 
and over again, to records by all the pop- 
ular singers of the day. At the end of a 
week, Joy gave his protege the reason for 
the heavy dose of listening. “It isn’t 
enough,” he explained, “that you have a 
good voice, or a big voice. Each of these 
singers has something special on the ball, _ 
each has his own particular curve. We've 
got to find yours.” a 
It took patience. But out of these ses— 
sions, weeks of them, developed the style, | 
often described as “fresh, warm, sincere,” 
which is Guy’s today. of 


In March, 1950, singer Cernick was 
pacted by Columbia Records—and re-— 
christened, before pen was put to paper. 
“Who on earth,” Mitch Miller wanted to | 
know, “wants to listen to the romantic 
songs of Albert Cernick?” y 
“Tm proud of my name,” Guy observes, — 
“coming from an Old Country family, | 
very proud of it. I have a hunch that 
‘My Heart Cries for You,’ the tune that 
catapulted me into the spotlight, would — 
have had the same projectile force if sung 3 
-by Al Cernick as by Guy Mitchell. But 
who was I to say—or, rather, to gainsay — | 
Mitch Miller? Only time I balked was 
when they began trying to give me all | 
kinds of fancy names. ‘I’m just a plain | 
guy, I told them, ‘why don’t you just give ~ 
me a good plain name? Too bad Mitch | 
Miller is bespoken, I kidded. ‘It would | 
suit me fine.’ ‘A plain guy,’ they repeated, 
playing around with it, ‘Mitch Miller. — 
Mitch . . /” ‘Guy Mitchell? said Mitch g 
Miller. And that was it.” ie 
Once the contract was signed, every- 
body was prepared to wait at least two 
years for the big break, a hit record, to ~ 
come along. It came less than a year lat- 
er, after Guy had released five dises, none i i 
of them spectacularly successful. His sixth, 
“My Heart Cries for You,” backed by “The | 
Roving Kind,” really crashed through. It 
climbed to the top of all best-seller and | 
disc-jockey lists. It sold a million and a_ |} 
half copies, before it finally dropped from 
the lists. Hot on the heels of this suc-— 
cess, Guy followed up with a series of hits — 
that made him a household name through- 
out the land. Among them, “Sparrow in 
the Treetop,’ “My Truly, Truly Fair,” 
“Belle, Belle, My Liberty Belle.” In 1951, 
his dise sales exceeded a cool, cool five 
million. a 
Then, as suddenly as it rose, Guy’s star 
began to fall. His records weren’t selling. 
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~ didn’t come tales, The fan mail fell off. 
The clamor quieted. The only place he 
retained his popularity was in England— 
_-where, in London and on tour, he sang last 
February. For about five years, what Guy 
calls “the dry spell” continued. 

What happens when there are “dry 
spells?” What causes them? “A number 
of things,” says Guy. “You get stale, you 
saturate the market, you get in a rut. 
But the number-one cause is that you 

don’t find a new hit tune. The music busi- 
_ ness is very strange. You come out on top 
' with one hit record—and you may never 
- find one again.” 
Since troubles never run singly, it was 
_ during this ebb tide in Guy’s life that his 
marriage to Jackie Loughrey (Miss 
United States) began and ended—due, it 
can be surmised from the way he feels 
about marriage now, to the handicap of 
two careers in one family. 

These were not the good years for Guy, 

but he weathered them, chin up, still 
singing . 
If you ‘Keep singing and have faith in 
God, youre going to make it, you’re 
going to be all right. And Guy kept 
Singing, and he had his faith in God. “I 
say a prayer,” he confides, “every time 
before I go on stage. I always have. Every 
other day or so, I go to church—different 
_ churches. The Actors Chapel here in New 
York. St. Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue. A 
synagogue. You can pray in val of them. 
You find God im all of them 
Now, after five years of "drought, the 
“dry spell” has broken. Now there is 
Else. Now there is “Singing the Blues”— 
that shit record you may never find 
_ again.” Now, as before, there are the 
_ demands for in-person appearances, for 
radio and TV guest shots. Now Broadway 
is re-alerted. And Hollywood. Now Guy 
is again “the hottest thing in show busi- 
ness.” 

“Tm going to keep singing, keep hoping 
for hits to sing. I’d like to do some movies 
and TV—but on the West Coast. In a 
city, 'm a duck out of water. Speaking 
ef Hollywood, Ill take this occasion to 

_ make the following short speech, addressed 
to those whom it may concern: You 
should get me now before I turn into a 
character actor—or into a ‘character’ and 
charge you the mint! 

“What I really want to do, as time goes 
on, is try to make less singing count more. 
Cowboying and riding, that’s what I’m 

- wanting to get back to. I made a start 
when I retired my folks, bought them a 
small ranch—so I sort of help, you might 
say, to own a ranch. Now Im going to 
buy a ranch for Else and me and for the 
kids we hope to have. My horses would 
be there, and my big old dog. Aim to 

buy the land in the San Fernando or 
maybe in the San Joaquin Valley. 

“What I’d also like, as time goes on, is 
to have the place end up a boys’ ranch. 
Run just like Boys Town is run. Or an 
agricultural college. Have underprivileged 
boys there. Boys in PAL who have done 

real good. A few delinquents; a few of 
the so-called ‘incorrigible’ kind nobody’s 
been able to do anything with, the kind 
you can’t throw in with their own kind 
and expect results. Give each of these 

_ kids a horse, let them raise a few calves, 
borrow what they need from a central fund 
and, when they sell their calves, pay back 
what they’ve borrowed and keep the 

_ profit. We don’t live alone, as the great 

Dr. Schweitzer says, and none of us 
should have to.” 

_ Who is Al Cernick? He’s “just a plain 

_ guy” who, because his heart is as big as 

_ his voice, also happens to be, as the kids 

put it, “the most.” He’s the all-around 

4 -happiest—as well as the sineinbest—-femen 
: pre ever did meet. — 
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(Continued from page 23) 
on winning.” Vivienne and her husband, 
Victor Nearing, are both lawyers, and 
Victor—who had previously been an un- 
successful contestant on Twenty-One—was 
her most ardent supporter. 

Fellow members (all male) of the Jegal 
staff at Warner Bros.’ New York office, 
where Vivienne works, weren’t so im- 
pressed at first. The next morning after 
her initial appearance on T:venty-One, 
they told her airily. “We could have an- 
swered those questions.” The day after 
she dethroned Van Doren, the atmosphere 
was quite different—the office filled with 
flowers, and gifts both large and small. 
The previous night, the Nearings had re- 
turned home to find their mail-box over- 
flowing with congratulatory wires and 
notes. And the phone rang all through 
the wee, sma’ hours in their Greenwich 
Village apartment. 

That—plus TV appearances on other 
programs, innumerable interviews, pic- 
tures in national magazines, and even 
offers of movie contracts—is how being on 
Twenty-One has affected the lives of two 
people you’d never heard about before. 
What would it be like for you? Let’s sup- 
pose you are a potential contestant. Where 
do you come from? Where do Jack Barry 
and his partner, Dan Enright—who own 
the show—find you? 

Perhaps you answer one of the ads they 
run (“Would you like to win money on a 
quiz show?”) in certain magazines and 
some newspapers. Or perhaps someone 
suggests to you—or to Barry & Enright— 
that you have a mind like a magpie, with 
enough facts tucked away in your brain 
to be another Van Doren or Nearing. Van 
Doren himself was “found” when a girl- 
friend of his, who had been on NBC-TV’s 
daytime show, Tic Tac Dough (another 
Barry & Enright production), suggested to 
him that he’d do well on Twenty-One. 

By whatever means you become a po- 
tential contestant, you are invited to pre- 
sent yourself at the handsome penthouse 
suite of Barry & Enright, high in the clouds 
over Madison Avenue. Here, in an outer 
office, your first step is to fill out a fairly 
routine questionnaire: Age, occupation, 
marital status, interests, hobbies and the 
like. Assuming that you are literate and 
your answers clear, you are then given a 
100-question “multiple” test. If you do 
poorly on this, you descend from the 
clouds on the next elevator. You've had it. 


It you do moderately well, you are con- 
sidered for Tic Tac Dough. If you do very 
well, exceedingly well, you are then given 
the Twenty-One test—a written test, fa- 
miliarly known as “The Blockbuster”’— 
which consists of 363 fiendishly detailed 
factual questions in 107 different cate- 
gories: Politics. Sports. Religion. His- 
tory. The arts. All the —ologies from 
astrology to zoology. Plus questions that 
test your perception, too. The actual ques- 
tions contained in “The Blockbuster” are 
as hush-hush as a top secret in the Pen- 
tagon, but such a perception question as 
which traffic light is on top—red or 
green?—would be a reasonable facsimile. 

The test, if carefully done, should take 
you about three hours. You take it right 
there, in the penthouse office. No one is 
allowed to take the test out, nor to discuss 
it afterward. No one—not even Van 
Doren—has ever got anywhere near 100%. 
You are judged on the number of cate- 
gories you fill in and the score you make 
in each of them. 

Once you have passed such a brain- 
picking, you are turned over to staff in- 
terviewer Bob Rubin, who proceeds to dig 
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into your personality. He tries to find out 
things in your background which will lead 
to good repartee with Jack Barry. 
also discovers whether or not you are ar- 
ticulate (many a “brain” is not), by asking 
such questions as: “Are you a lawyer? 
Why are you a lawyer? How did you 
meet your wife? At a fraternity party? 
What do you think of fraternities?” 

If vou seem poised during this barrage, 
Mr. Rubin tries to shake your poise by 
asking pointedly personal questions. “I 
have to throw in queries that befuddle 
potential contestants,’ he explains, “be- 
cause there is no other way of determin- 
ing that, no matter how packed their 
brains may be, they will not ‘freeze’ on 
camera. In case of ‘freezing’—or if the 
game ends quickly and there’s time for 
another couple—we always have four con- 
testants in the studio on Monday night.” 

After Mr. Rubin has done with you, you 
are turned over to producer Al Friedman, 
who puts you through another “depth” 
interview. Assuming you now have enough 
breath left in your bodv to surface again, 
you are passed on to Mr. Barry, Mr. En- 
right, and Bob Noah, executive producer 
of Twenty-One. And. barring some unto- 
ward circumstance, you are then on your 
way to one of the glass-walled isolation 
booths—or you duck and run for cover. 


As one of these less daring souls put it, 
“T’m chickening out. I’m going to remain 
‘sotential.’ You can’t know evervthing. 
No man can. It’s impossible.” During the 
many weeks he sweated out the right an- 
swers in more than fifty different categor- 
ies, Van Doren came eerily close to the 
impossible—but not painlessly. After he 
had reached the $122,000 mark, the agonies 
of his mental concentration were described 
in the following words: “Clamped in a 
vise of earphones, the eyes roll heaven- 
ward and squeeze shut, the brow sweats 
and furrows, teeth gnaw at the lower lip.” 

Contestants and potential contestants 
aren’t the only ones who suffer from high 
tension on Twenty-One. Experienced as 
he is, moderator Jack Barry admits: “I 
get a little trembling. The card in my 
hand shakes just a little. Something which 
never happened to me in all my years on 
Juvenile Jury or Life Begins At 80. which 
doesn’t happen to me now on Tic Tac 
Dough or Winky Dink And You. The first 
few weeks on Twenty-One, I was frantic. 
No, disbursing large sums of money had 
nothing to do with it. I gave away $100,- 
000 a couple of times on The Big Surprise. 
Nor do I get too excited whether a con- 
testant is winning or losing. 

“Tm too preoccuvied with the mechanics 
of the show,” he laughs. “First of all, I 
control whether the isolation booths—or 
studios, as we call them on Twenty-One— 
are on the air or off. Suppose I pull the 
wrong switch, which would enable one 
contestant to hear the other? Be out of 
business, wouldn’t we? 

“In addition to mechanical problems, 
there are the questions, the interviews, 
the commercials, and the necessity for 
wearing a mental strait-jacket in order to 
remain strictly impartial. And always,” 
Barry emphasizes, “there’s the tension. 
The chancy element of never knowing 
whether or not a contestant is going to 
go on. If he chooses to do so, there is 
no limit to the number of times he can 
play. For most of them—as it was with 
Van Doren, who loves poker and is a 
gambler at heart—it’s a last-minute, split- 
second decision. So you don’t know. You 
don’t ever know. I’m darned glad when 
the show is over,” he sighs with relief. _ 
The tension is high foe Jack Barry, as it 


He 


‘is for concen 
But the rewards are . 
He also gets several h 
week: Requests for pict 
being a fair, square and lander 
ator—even a few somewhat warmer ep is- 
tles from women who have an eye for 
tall, handsome, ingratiating man, reg 
less of marital status. But the mess 
which have meant most to Jack are © 
from teenagers and from parents who 
that their youngsters are taking renewe 
interest in their school work, as a r 
of the kind of contestants - ‘they see 
Twenty-One. | 
Ratings have been more than satisfac- 
tory. particularly for a program schedul 
in that all-important Monday-night tim 
slot. Twenty-One has not only run ch 
and-neck with the seemingly invincible I | 
Love Lucy, but has topped the latter oe 
gram by good margins (first time Luc: 
has been outrated in the past six years). 
“Truth is,” says Jack Barry, “Twenty- 
One is. for me, the Big Comeback. see 


some pretty: perilous times, too. A yea 
ago, almost exactly, I didn’t have a jo 
After ten years on the air, Juvenile Jur 
was axed. Ditto, after eight years, Life 
Begins At 80. Following which I wa 
yanked. none too gently, off The Big Sur- 
prise. That left us with Winky Dink An 
You. which, at the time, was a sustainins 
show. A _ sustaining show brings in 
modest. very modest sum. I was down t 
that. So was our company. 

“One year later, we have three major 
shows on the networks. Tic Tac Dough— 
the biggest daytime giveaway show on the 
air—which I emcee on NBC-TV. Winky 
Dink And You, which I co-produce and 
emcee on CBS- TV. And, of course, 
Twenty-One, also on NBC-TV. Out of the | 
depth of depression has come prosperity. 


“Our luck changed,” Jack recalls, ‘ ‘quite 
literally, with the flip of a card. One 
afternoon, about a year ago, Dan Enright 
and Bob Noah were sitting in the office — 
and—for want of something better to do— 
playing a game of Blackjack (also known | 
as Twenty-One). ‘I wonder, Dan said | 
aloud, as he shuffled the cards, ‘if this 
game couldn’t be turned into a quiz show 
Well. vou don’t have to be a Van Doren 
or a Nearing to know that answer! oa | 

“Soon after Dan and Bob got going with | 
the idea. I chipped in. And didn’t cotton 
to it right away, I must admit. At first 
it was a very cumbersome thing whi 
took months and months of work to si 
plify. For instance, it looked very 
fair that the first contestant on m 
should get to 21 more quickly than 
other. Should we or should we not 
duct points when they miss? Event 
we hit on the tie—for which there is 
precedent, but which makes the ga 
fair game for both. For the I.Q. or ‘B 
buster’ test, we did the research 
made up the test ourselves, then had it 
checked for accuracy and authenticated 
by the Encyclopaedia Britannica. — 

“Above all, of course, there was the 
problem of how and where to find con- 
testants with enough in their heads to 
stay the course on Twenty-One. On the 
whole, we’ve been singularly fortunate. 
Van Doren, for instance, called us on the 
phone and ‘made a date to come > down, a 
soon as the young lady who had been on 
Tic Tac Dough told him he should tr 
for Twenty-One. For the most part, w 
found that schoolteachers and colleg ‘ 
fessors, lawyers and doctors, newspap 
and editorial people—all the / 


1 


Wa 


- Char n 
ienne 


Vax Nearing fit snugly 


into those categories. Now teaching Eng-— 
lish at Columbia, he has three university 
_ degrees. 


‘He once wanted to be an 
astrophysicist, actually got his M.A. in 
mathematics. Then, while working for his 
Ph.D., he read an average of twenty books 


a week for two years. Son of one Pulitz- 


er Prize winner (Mark Van Doren, poet), 


he’s also nephew of another (Carl Van 


Poren, biographer of Benjamin Franklin). 
Charles himself has iust had a book pub- 
lished. “Lincoln’s Commando,” a Civil 


War biography co-authored with Ralph 
_ Roske. 


For diversion, he favors sports 
and music. As a youngster, he played 
baseball, tennis. basketball, studied clari- 
net and taught himself to strum a guitar. 

Vivienne also has three degrees. She 
was an honor student at both Queens 
College, where she got a B.A. in social 
science, and Columbia, where she got an 
M.A. in economics. After winning more 
letters at Columbia Law School, she 
worked there as a research assistant, then 
for the chief justice of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. She’s also been a statis- 
tician. a social worker in the Child Wel- 
fare Bureau, an editor for the monthly 
Journal of Taxation, a trial lawyer for 
Legal Aid. Now handling contract and 
copyright matters in a major film com- 
panys New York office, she admits to 
being a “Sunday painter” specializing in 
portraits in oils. She has, incidentally, 
studied both piano and modern art. 

“It’s all very exciting,” Jack smiles, 
“very rewarding in terms of intangibles, 
as well as tangibles. I think there’s no 


doubt. for instance, that both Van Doren 


and Herbert Stempel—the young college 


_ student who was Charlie’s first opponent— 


developed an enormous self-confidence 
from their appearances on Twenty-One, 
something which both of them needed. 
Most contestants have gained in other 
ways, aside from the actual cash involved. 

“Twenty-One has changed my own life, 
of course. Greatest of all is the inner 
satisfaction of knowing that Barry & En- 


right Productions is considered the hottest 


producing company in TV right now. 
“That the show has raised my personal 
value as a performer is immensely grati- 
fying, too,’ Jack grins. “Knowing that I 
can’t be fired isn’t hard to take, either. A 
cozy feeling. Not to mention certain other 
small intangibles—like being given the 
best table in a restaurant, more invitations 
than my wife and I could ever accept! I 
am no longer a wallflower,” he laughs. 
By way of tangible reward, Jack and 
Marcia Van Dyke Barry have moved four 
blocks up, in Manhattan’s East Eighties. 


From the five-room apartment to which 


Jack brought his beautiful and talented 
bride, in 1952, to the eleven-room duplex 
which is now home for them and for their 
two children, Jeffrey, who is three and a 
half, and Jonathan, a year younger. 

“The apartment overlooks the river,” 
says Jack. “A huge, wide terrace runs 
around the whole thing, with awnings and 
a little garden and a rubber swimming 
pool for the kids. We’re very much one 


for all and all for one—Marcia, the kids 


“ys 


. 


and I. When they’re going to bed at night, 
you can hear the kids singing, ‘Tic, tac, 
dough, with an X and an O! And you 
know you’ve got a couple of daytime 
viewers in the nursery. As for the night- 
time show, Marcia very often comes to the 
studio on Mondays and watches the show 


from the audience. 


“We're happy. We're grateful. We hope 


that the luck will stay with us, for as long 


as we deserve it. Doesn’t that just about 


say it all?” asks the luckiest and—with all 


due respect to th 
Es 


> smartest man on Twenty-On 


Van Doren | 


ose brainy contestants—__ 
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Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Wom.-June) 7 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture (All Ages). Thousands paid 
by advertisers. Send one small picture. Returned with qua) 
report. Print child’s, parents’ name, address on back. Spotlite, 
8346-P6, Beverly, Hollywood, Calif. 
yee MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear—Play-Time 

resses; lacing Leather Moccasins! New Baby Sandals! No 
house selling! Rush stamped, addressed envelope for further 
details. Babygay, Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
$100-$200 MONTHLY Possible, preparing envelopes, post- 
cards, from mailing lists at home. Longhand, typewriter. De- 
tailed’ instructions only 25c! Economy Publishers, Box 1686, 
Clearwater 3, Florida. 
BUY WHOLESALE! 30-80% Discounts! Appliances, Gifts, 
Typewriters, Tools, Watches, Sporting Goods, Jewelry, Cam- 
eras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated Distributors, Clifton 17, 
New Jersey. 
$2.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE doin 
home._Experience unnecessary. 
West Third, Los Angeles 48, Calif, 
$500 PAID FOR children’s photos, all ages, if used for adver- 
tising. Send photo for approval. Free gifts. Returned two 
weeks. Advertisers, 6000-YF Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 
EARN _$10 TO $20.00 Daily Preparing our Postcards, Home 
Sparetime Possible (Starting-Outfit $1.00.) Fisher Products, 
Box 4044-B, San Francisco, California. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Items For Publishers. 
Write, Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


light assembly work at 
rown Industries, 8507-B 
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50.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE Mailing Circulars For Adver- 
isers. Complete Instructions 25c. Siwaslian, 4317-F Gleane, 

Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 

$300. MONTHLY POSSIBLE mailing circulars. Associated 

Advertisers, 509-M Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! IMMEDIATE Commissions. 

Free Outfits! Hirsch, 1301-12 Hoe, New York City 59. 

EXTRA MONEY PREPARING Mailing Postcards, Gul, 1815 

Meyers, Lombard, Illinois, 

MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00. 

Hughes, 7004 Diversey, Chicago 35. 

$15.00 THOUSAND POSSIBLE, copying names for advertis- 

ers, Economy, Box 1686, Clearwater 12, Florida. 

HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING Novelties. No 

Selling. N. Roland, Vincentown 1, N. J, 

EARN $100.00 WEEKLY! Preparing envelopes. Instructions 

$1.00 (Refundable). National Sales, Harlan, Ky. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 

60-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 

Information booklet free. American School, Dept. XA74, 

Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home, Licensed teachers. 

Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144W. 

Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Research Associa- 

tion, Box 610-WP, Omaha. 

LOANS BY MAIL 


SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 


EARN $50 FAST sewing our precut products. Information 3c. 
Thompson’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 
RECEIVE CASH FOR Boxtops, Labels, Wrappers, Coupons! 
Write, Boxtops, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio, 

HELP WANTED 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1676C, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-38, Chicago 
32, Illinois. 
HOMEWORK ON HAND-made moccasins and bags. Easy, 
Profitable. California Handicrafts, Los Angeles 46, California. 


HOME SEWERS OPPORTUNITIES 
SEWING MACHINES. USED Electric portables. Nice. Guar- 
anteed. Only $19.95 FOB, 839 So. Broadway, Wichita, Kansas. 
SEW APRONS IN your home, profitably. Write: Adco, 
Bastrop, Louisiana. 
SEW BABY SHOES at home! $40 week possible. We con- 
tact stores for you. Tiny-Tot, Gallipciis 19, Ohio. 

AGENTS WANTED 

CALIFORNIA. SWEET SMELLING Beads. Sensational 
sellers. Free Particulars. Mission, 2328AA West Pico, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 
80% PROFIT COSMETICS $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif., Dept. 1676H. 


PERSONAL 


TO SPANK OR not to spank? Box 882, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BORROW $50 TO $500. Employed men and women over 25, 
eligible. Confidential—no eel Oe ele inquiries of employ- 
ers or friends. Repay in month ¥ payments to fit your income. 
Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan application sent free 
in plain eunel apes Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bidg., Dept. WD-6, Omaha, Nebraska. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
$$$$GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, 
year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We have over 25,000 customers. 
Free Book. Mushrooms, Dept. 412, 2954 Admiral Way, 
Seattle, Wash. : 
PREPARE ADVERTISING LETTERS. Mail to_our name 
lists. $50 weekly possible. Adams, 11603-R Paramount: 
Downey, California. 
STAMP COLLECTING 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes Triangles—Early 
United States — Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 5c for postage. Gray 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 
FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
HIGH PAYING JOBS: Foreign, USA. All trades. Travel paid. 
Information. Application forms. Write Dept. 21B National, 
1020 Broad, Newark, N.J. 
(ae Se 2 WORK AT.HOME. =! sae 
$30.00 WEEKLY MAKING Roses. Easy, Write Studio Com- 
pany, Greenville 5, Pa. 
$CASH, MAKING ORCHIDS. Details Free. Write, Boycan 
Industries, Sharon 14, Penna. 
INSTRUCTION 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes, 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog, Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-44, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 
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(Continued from page 52) 
most mothers, while she is talking things 
over with me, she is trying to find out 
the right and wrong of them herself. It’s 
one of the reasons why this story is so 
true to life and why it’s so great to do.” 

In another CBS Radio drama, The Ro- 
mance Of Helen Trent, Peter’s wife, 
Marian Russell, is the seventeen-year-old 
Shari, niece of Kurt, devoted to Helen, 
trying to find her way—just as Skip is 
trying to find his—in a troubled grown-up 
world. Marian is twenty-five, small and 
graceful, of Polish-German background. 
Her burnished blond hair ripples back 
from a widow’s peak and hangs in a 
longish bob, framing blue-green eyes, a 
pretty nose and mouth, and gardenia- 
fresh complexion. She’s happy in her work, 
thinks everyone connected with the show 
is wonderful, has a special fondness for 
the two principals—Julie Stevens, who is 
Helen, and David Gothard, who is Gil 
Whitney—and for director Ernie Ricca. 

How did these two begin careers that 
finally brought them together so happily, 
and how did they fall in love and marry? 
The story starts with six-year-old Peter 
as a Powers child-model, a boy who grew 
up later in radio and on the stage—even 
though, in the beginning, his mother 
thought that the stage was a place where 
actors learned such dreadful ideas as 
staying up all night and living danger- 
ously. Another mother suggested that 
there might be a part for Peter, then 
eleven, in an Ethel Barrymore play, about 
to open on Broadway, and, reluctantly, 
his mother took him to audition. 

The play was “Whiteoaks” and, when 
he got the part, and they later went on 
tour, she discovered that actors were 
hard-working people who didn’t dare stay 
up all night and had no greater oppor- 
tunity than anyone else to live danger- 
ously. 

Marian’s professional career was slower 
in starting—at sixteen, to be exact, in 
Chicago, although in Detroit, where she 
lived, she had always been in demand for 
singing stints at various civic organiza- 
tions and in amateur and semi-profes- 
sional theatricals. “I can hardly remember 
a time when someone wasn’t calling on 
my father, or me—or both of us—to sing, 
but we weren’t professionals. Incidentally, 
I used to listen to radio shows on which 
Peter was playing regularly—Madge Tuck- 
er’s Coast To Coast On A Bus, and the 


Heavenly Twosome - 


lovely Let’s Pretend series. And I used to 


tune in Helen Trent when I came home 
from high school in Detroit for lunch, 
hever dreaming that someday I would be 
there among all those interesting people.” 
In Chicago, Marian studied drama, was 
in some plays, began a radio career, 
doubled in night clubs as cigarette girl, 
lived in a grubby little room in a theat- 
rical boarding house they called “Crest- 
fallen Inn.” Loved it, and was happy 
there. When her mother came to visit 
and saw the place, she sat on the edge 
of the creaking bed and cried, begging 
her daughter to come back home, and it 
was difficult for Marian to convince her 
that nothing mattered so much as the 
happiness she was finding in learning more 
and more about acting. No one else in 
her family had chosen this way of life. 
Eventually, Marian came east on the 
straw-hat circuit of summer stock, and 
finally to New York, where she and Peter 
first met on the fairy-tale set. She liked 
him right away, but had no idea what 
he thought of her, just kept hoping that 
this nice, rather quiet young man would 
ask her out. He didn’t. He almost seemed 
to ignore her. “No wonder,” she says now. 
“T was going through one of those silly 
young-girl periods when I was being very, 
very dramatic about everything. I was 
always ‘on.’ Who could stand that?” 
Peter did like her. “I thought she was 
being a bit hammy, but could be toned 
down.” He was shy, just the same, about 
asking her for a date. The films were 
completed, and still he hadn’t asked. 
They kept running into each other, 
around and about the studios. One day, 
when he was rehearsing across the street 
from the studio where she was doing a 
role in a filmed play, he pretended that 
he just dropped in for a quick visit. En- 
couraged, she sent him word when she 
was about to open in a play. Opening 
night he sent a wire, “Wow ’em, Prin- 
cess.” No opening now is complete with- 
out the same message, with no need for 
signature. The telegram was on her dress- 
ing table the day she began her role of 
Shari in The Romance Of Helen Trent— 
her first big running part in a major 
dramatic radio serial, although previously 
she had played a second lead in a TV 
serial, The Greatest Gift. 
A few months later, Peter and Marian 
became engaged. And, the day after he 
put her engagement ring on her finger, 
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Wants My Man- 


Why do so many marriages go on the rocks? 
What makes a woman covet another’s hus- 
band? Why do married men “play around”? 
These are some of the questions that are an- 
swered by the radio program “My True Story.” 
And they’re not answers that are born in a 
fiction writer’s brain. For these are stories of 
real people—taken right from the files of 
True Story Magazine. They make exciting 
listening, so be sure to hear them. 


TUNE IN EVERY MORNING TO 


MY TRUE STORY 


American Broadcasting Stations oo 
“| knew my husband's mother was fully capable of murder." Read "Home Wrecker" 


‘ in June TRUE STORY Magazine, now at all newsstands. 
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Peter and Marian decided to elope. 
Perhaps Marian had read too many — 
romantic novels, seen too many movies, — 
played too many romantic scripts. She 
had always pictured the background for — 
a honeymoon. Snow-covered landscape, a 
great blazing fire on the hearth, a bottle 
of champagne cooling for the wedding 
supper. December 15, 1950, was a cold 
day, but there was no promise of snow. 
She had telephoned a little inn at New 
Paltz, in the mountains northwest of New — 
York, where once she had played summer ~ 
stock. She told the couple who ran the — 
inn that they were eloping and would 
be arriving by night. x 3 
Peter had rented a friend’s car, and they __ 


New York. They were married by a justice 
in the back of a drugstore in the town 
of Hyde Park, and one of their witnesses, 
hastily drafted from the drugstore, was a 
man who had been happily married for 
fifty years (they considered this a good 
omen) and had once been head gardener 
for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt on his_ | 
Hyde Park estate. ‘ 

Leaving for New Paltz, suddenly the 
snow began, a soft whiteness that en- 
veloped them as in a dream world at first, 
then a real blizzard that all but oblit- 
erated the roads. The windshield wiper — 
of the rented car wasn’t working and the 
honeymoon equipage moved slowly as 
they searched for the road among the 
clumps of trees on each side. 

By the time they reached the inn, how- 
ever, they were held in a white spell of — 
quietness and beauty, and they went in to 
find a roaring fire waiting, and a bottle 
of champagne chilled and ready. “It was 
perfect, all as if planned,’ Marian says. 

The honeymoon lasted the weekend, be- 
cause Peter was due back for a television 
show and Marian was rehearsing for one 
of the crime dramas. Tater, when she © 
went on tour with “The Giaconda Smile,” 
after a short Broadway run, Peter went, 
too. That’s where they found Winky, ~ 
their dog, part collie, part origin unknown. ~ 
Or Winky found them, we should say. | 

They had been hearing a low moaning ~ 
through the night, and finally Peter went 
outside to investigate. There was this ~ 
puppy, about six months old, half-starved, 7 
plagued with fleas and with thirst. Peter | 
tore over to an all-night hamburger stand | 
for food. Marian gave the puppy water and 
bathed him. When he collapsed into a_ | 
long sleep they promptly named him Rip ~ 
Van Winkle, took him along on the tour — 
and back to New York when the tour was 
over. “Winky” is a real “lens hound” now, 
pokes his paw into every photograph. 

When they moved into their apartment, 
they had suitcases, a TV set, and Peter's 
tanks of fish. They added the essentials— ~ 
a bed, table and chairs—and, gradually, 
the rest. Fish and birds and the dog still 
dominate the small apartment. There’s a 
handsome fish from the Amazon, alone 
in a tank except for a tiny companion 
fish, Tonto. The big fellow swims to the 
side near the telephone whenever it rings, 
as if to join in the conversation. There’s a 
tank filled with tiny squirming globules 
of colored fish, some of them phosphores- 
cent, glowing strangely. 

Marpie, a blue parrakeet (and a social 
butterfly) shares a cage with a girl friend, 
confusingly named George, for the man 
from whose sixteenth-floor fire escape 
Marian rescued her. “George is a wild 
swamp bird, with none of the fine manners 
that Marpie has,” Marian says. “She’s get- 
ting tamed a little.” The two fly out of © 
their cages to perch on the little leaded — 
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be authentic woodpeckers. 
Since they believe all living things re- 

quire space and freedom, Marian and 

Peter are thinking in terms of a house in 

the country on some not too far-off day. 

Maybe only for weekends and vacations, 

' maybe for all the year-’round. Country 

houses are nice for kids, too. “A girl, 

and a boy, in that order,” Marian says 
firmly. The country property must have 

-a pond or a lake so the kids can learn to 

swim. That’s all settled. 

Their apartment is in a renovated stone 

New York house. There’s living room, 

bedroom, kitchenette, and—luxury of lux- 

-uries—two bathrooms. Marian’s_ easel 

stands near the window, with a partly 
finished oil or watercolor, because she 
never has time to finish anything at a 

sitting. Her training is only high-school 
art class, but she won a war-poster contest 

_then and shows striking talent. A half- 

ee musical composition is open on 
her piano, waiting for her to have enough 

time. She has written some books for chil- 

_ dren, with her own illustrations, and she 

hopes to have them published. 

__ Peter’s other talent is writing and he 

_has sold many Western tales and outdoor 

stories. “I always know when Peter has a 

_ good idea,” his wife says. “He doesn’t talk 
about it, but one morning he starts get- 
ting up very early and going right to the 
typewriter. He does this, no matter how 
busy he is with other things, so the idea 
won't get away from him.” 

They divide up the work in the house, 
husband-and-wife style. Marian does most 
of the cooking, Peter usually does the 
dishes. If either is too busy, the other takes 
over. They both clean up the place. 
“Marian is the official bookkeeper and ac- 
_countant, but they both have a flair for 
_ business. Jointly they invested in peanut- 
_ vending machines, and Peter went around 
3 collecting the nickels and replacing the 

~peanuts. When the cost of the machines 
began to turn profits into peanuts, they 
got out of the business while they were 
still ahead. They own some small houses 
in Greenville, S. C., and an apartment 
building in the Bronx. “Peter is a very 
good landlord,” Marian brags. “He fixes a 
lot of things himself, and he’s fair with the 

. tenants.” 

One of their savings accounts is marked 
distinctly, “South African trip.” That’s 
their dream right now. They have a fund 
_ for improving and investing in real estate, 

one for family emergencies. They handle 
their money and their affairs like solid 
citizens. Hardly the “dangerous living” 
and the rest of it that Peter’s mother once 
feared. 

_ What is it like, then, to be seventeen- 

_ year-old Shari in The Romance Of Helen 
Trent, and various other women in vari- 
ous other radio and TV roles, and still to 
be Mrs. Peter Fernandez, housewife and 

_cook and keeper of accounts? 

“Wonderful,” says Mrs. Peter Fernan- 

_dez. “I feel like two women. Marian 

_ Russell, actress, doing the things she has 
wanted to do all her life. And Peter’s wife, 

; es a home and helping to build for 

_a long and happy-life together.” 

What is it like to be teen-age Skippy 

in The Right To Happiness, frequently 
playing other roles in other shows -and, 
in addition, to be the responsible head 

of a household, a business man, and hus- 
band of a talented young actress whose 

_own life is filled to the brim with many 

_ interests? 

“Great,” says Peter Fernandez. “Even 

_ when people occasionally get confused and 

call me ‘Mr. Russell.’ ” 

_ The Prince and the Princess, exercising 
the right 3 to happiness, now and ever after 
_— le facsimile of same! * 
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(Continued from page 39) 

who is in commercial art, is dark and 
handsome, with deep brown eyes, and 
wavy brown hair. Together, they make 
an attractive couple. Together, they 
have two TV receivers, six radios, two 
toasters, two vacuum cleaners, two ro- 
tisseries, two phonographs—and even two 
identical 400-day, glass-enclosed clocks. 

“Until we married,’ Melba points out, 
“we both had our own apartments, inde- 
pendent households. As we later discov- 
ered, we had been living just a block apart 
in the Village, though we didn’t meet for 
years—but that’s not unusual in New 
York.” 

“I had a letter from a friend of mine, 
Ed Ross,” Gil remembers. “He’s a cor- 
respondent for Time in their Los Angeles 
bureau. Ed told me all about Melba. 
That she lived near by. That she was 
beautiful. That she was an actress. And 
intelligent. He suggested that I give her 
a ring. Then he added, in a footnote, that 
he didn’t know Melba! Actually, she was 
a friend of a friend.” 

Gil phoned Melba and asked for a date, 
but she turned him down. That was in 
spring of 1954, and Melba was busy. She’s 
always had many friends and little time. 
Then, as now, her work on Search For To- 
morrow required her to rise at 6:30 A.M. 
for an eight o’clock rehearsal—and that 


means early to bed. Also, she doesn’t 


like blind dates. So it was easy for her 
to turn Gil down. On the other hand, Gil 
—a major in the Air Force Reserve—has 
flown and fought in two wars, so he was 
prepared to lay a lengthy siege. He kept 
calling back at two- or three-week in- 
tervals. 

“We got to know each other fairly well 
over the phone,” Melba explains. “And it 
developed that we’d both been in Europe 
and the Orient and we were both partic- 
ularly fascinated by Japanese customs and 
art. So one evening—it was late August 
by then—he phoned early and I told him I 
was busy, but why didn’t he drop over for 
a half-hour before I went out? He did— 
and I was still no more impressed than I 
had been by his phone ealls. It’s so odd, 
because I fell head over heels in love on 
our actual first date!” 

That came within a week, when Gil 
phoned again and asked her to a dinner 
party at his apartment. Melba said that 
she had a tentative date but would phone 
back. “He asked me to bring along a 
Japanese game he’d seen in my apart- 
ment,” she recalls. “I misunderstood and 
thought he said that he was giving a Jap- 
anese dinner party and that intrigued me, 
so I accepted his invitation.” 

There were several couples there and, as 
it turned out, only one extra man—Gil 
himself. There was no Japanese food, only 
American steak and salad. After dinner, 
there was no talk of the Orient. Instead, 
Gil pulled out a projector and showed 
pictures of damage to his cottage at East 
Hampton. 

“It was shortly after the hurricane 
‘Carol,’” Melba relates. “And I learned 
from the conversation that Gil was very 
much interested in boats and fishing and 
just living on the shore. This, too, left me 
cold, for I'd never cared much for the sea. 
But Gil did all the cooking and serving 
that night and pulled a real switch in re= 
fusing to let his female guests ‘help’ with 
the dishes. That was a sign of real char- 
acter.” 

It turned out to be a long evening. After 
the party, Gil and Melba, alone, took a 
R long walk and talked. They stopped at 
one of the caffe espresso places in the Vil- 
lage and sipped coffee and talked. They 
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Close to Eack 


walked back to Melba’s apartment build- 
ing and sat at the foot of the stairwell and 
talked some more. 

Gil learned that Melba had several 
Broadway plays and many TV produc- 
tions to her credit. That she was a grad- 
uate of Stanford University, where she 
made Phi Beta Kappa. That she was born 
and raised in Willard, Utah, at the mouth 
of Red Rock Canyon. That her forbears 
were Mormon pioneers who had trekked 
over the mountains in covered wagons. 
That—like Melba toast and peach Melba— 
she was named after the famous opera 
singer, Nellie Melba. Melba, in turn, 
learned that Gil was a New Yorker. That 
he had studied art and designing at the 
Art Students’ League and New York Uni- 
versity. That he was an Air Force pilot 
in World War II and the Korean War. That 
he had earned many medals (including the 
Purple Heart, Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal) and that he had been shot 
down over Belgium and lived in the 
underground for six months. They talked 
of his interest in fishing and boating, cook- 
ing and photography. Melba learned that 
he was unattached to any other woman. 
Melba says, “I’d met men who were in- 
telligent—and, certainly, lots of personal- 
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ity boys,’ says Melba. “But Gil, in addi- 
tion to the other things, struck me as a 
person with heart.” 

It was on a Thursday that they got to- 
gether. Gil tried to make a date for the 
next evening, but Melba was busy. On 
Saturday, she had a yachting date for the 
weekend, and Gil took her to the train 
station. He wanted to ride along with 
her out to Long Island, where she was to 
meet friends, but she wouldn’t let him. 

“That was ‘The Long Weekend,’ ” says 
Gil. “Melba told me she would be home 
as early as possible Sunday, so I began 
phoning early Sunday morning. Her an- 
swering service kept reporting that she 
was still out of town. I called every half- 
hour, and it was sometime in late after- 
noon they told me that she was back. Well, 
I didn’t even call Melba. I was with some 
friends, but I just said, “Goodbye, and 
began running! I ran all the way to her 
building and up four flights of stairs to 
her apartment.” 

“He came in wet and breathless,’ Melba 
recalls. “It was love, and so quick. It 
had been the same for me. I had spent 
most of the weekend explaining to my 
hosts that I had to be back in Manhattan 
early, and I got them to drop me near a 
railroad stop so I could get home.” 


From that Sunday on, Melba and Gil © 


were going as steady as Niagara Falls. Gil 
says, “It meant a different kind of life for 
me. Most of my dates were the kind who 
steered me into El Morocco or Sardi’s or 
other popular Manhattan places. But 
Melba prefers picnics. She likes to fix up 
a basket and get into the car and drive 
into the country. Melba’s got a built-in 


‘divining rod’ for locating p e 7 


can be driving along a b 


she'll say, ‘Let’s tt 
and it may look like no 
going a few more 1 
enough—there’s a glade and 
Melba likes picnics the year 
From March through Novemb 
keeps going, making a fire to ke 
when necessary. If the weather is biti 
cold, she’ll settle for eating in the car. 
Evenings in the city were usually spent 
at the theater. > my 


“That’s about the tin 
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Of course, we were always late for 
theater. We’d get started at dinner earl: 
enough, but get to talking and forget the 
time.” : tae 
The picnics and theater were a matte’ 
of catering to Melba’s interests. Me 
returned the favor by sharpening pen 
for Gil when he worked evenings. . 
she posed for a portrait, on which Gi 
over the lips fourteen times. “I 
couldn’t catch her mouth,” he says, 
“Maybe that’s because we were talking | 
so much,” Melba notes. “We talked con- 
tinuously for two years. The day we mar- 
ried, I lost my voice.” cine: 
The decision to marry was brought on 
by circumstances similar to the day the 
had realized they were in love. In late 
August of last year, Melba accepted a 
weekend invitation to a friend’s home in | 
Connecticut. “We had thought and talked 
about marriage,” Gil recalls, “but never 
got to the point of actually making the 
crucial commitment. But, when Melba 
went out of town, I began to feel des- 
perate. And, when Sunday morning out ! 


I began to phone frequently to find out if 
she had returned.” It was raining and he 
was in his apartment a block away. When © 
Melba returned, he came running over 
and up the steps, arriving winded and 
soaked again. “I said something like, © 
‘That's enough of this. Let’s get right 
out of here and get married this minute.” — 
Melba shared his sentiments, but they al- 
lowed a few days for preparation. % 
“We decided to elopé,’ Melba says, “and 
by that, I mean elope from the big cere-— 
mony and customs. I’ve never held with 
the expense and big show of weddings. It 
is our philosophy that marriage should be — 
for just two people. Gil himself said, 
when we talked about the wedding, ‘I feel 
that I could iust hold your hand and say, — 
“T marry you.” and that would be it.’ We 
we didn’t get that off-beat. I sat down ~ 
and wrote Mother in California, and Gil — 
wrote his mother in Rome. And, the fol- — 
lowing weekend, we rode off quietly, tell- — 
ing none of our friends, and got marrie 
Melba came out of her building that 
Saturday morning wearing a beige chiffon 
wool dress and carrying a bouquet of flow- — 
ers. Gil wore a brown suit. They drove — 
out of Manhattan and into Long Island, 
stopping long enough in one of the sub- 
urbs to say, “I do.” They went on to East — 
Hamoton to spend a two-day honeymoon ~ 
at Gil’s cottage. A 
Halfway to the cottage, Melba suddenly ~ 
stopped talking. She had lost her voice. — 
Gil was running between the cottage and 
drug store most of that evening, hoping to 
find a medicine that would help Melba’s — 
throat. Nothing helped until the follow-— 
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ie e island was intriguing. It was 
- about a half-mile long and only a couple 
hundred yards wide. Nothing but sand 
and shells and birds. That’s where we 
had our picnic, and it was like being on 
the moon.” 

_ Monday evening, they returned to Man- 
 hattan, for Melba had a telecast on Tues- 
- day. “We couldn’t quite decide hew to 
announce our marriage to friends,” Gil 
reminisces. “I tried reverse technique. 
I’d phone them and, when they said, ‘What 
you doing, Gil?’—I’d answer, ‘Oh, I’m just 
sitting here talking to my wife,’ and then 
wait for the double-take. Melba was 
direct. To the first person she called, she 
announced, ‘I’ve got some shocking news.’ 
_ I suggested that ‘shocking’ was a little 
strong.” ‘ 

Gil moved into Melba’s apartment in 
person—and that’s about all. He had been 
sharing his apartment with an airline pilot, 
and he continued to pay his share of rent 

just for the sake of having a place to store 
his possessions. Melba had a two-room 
apartment with very little closet and 
drawer space. “I couldn’t bring more than 
a couple of suits with me,” says Gil. 
_ “When a handkerchief went to the laun- 
dry, that was okay. But, when it came 
back, there was no place to put it! Be- 
sides,” he adds, “I brought a ‘trousseau’ to 
the marriage, which makes me an excep- 
tional husband. During my second war, 
the Korean, I was a little more judicious 
- about the souvenirs I brought home. In 
- Tokyo, I had bought a ninety-nine-piece 
set of Noritake china—the best made in 
Japan—a set of lead crystal, linen and 
other good things.” 

Gil and Melba have just recently begun 
to use these precious items. It wasn’t 
until late last February that they moved 
into a new Riverside Drive apartment with 
room to “housekeep.” 

Melba and Gil like to entertain with 
dinner parties. Usually, Melba does the 
cooking, although occasionally Gil dons 
the chef’s hat. Gil makes Oriental dishes 
which he learned about in Korea and 
Japan. He has a cooking advantage, too, 
in that his former roommate is a pilot on 
an international airline and brings in fresh 
foods from abroad. It might be fresh dill 
or a batch of snails from France or a loaf 
of bread hot out of an Irish oven. Gil’s 
keen interest in food has led him to join 

the exclusive Wine and Food Society of 
New York. As a club member, he is in- 

'  vited to a special tasting affair six or sev- 
en times a year. Melba goes along. al- 
though she really prefers simple cooking. 

But, when it comes to Japanese culture, 
she fully shares Gil’s enthusiasm. “I be- 
gan collecting Japanese carvings and 

screens and so forth when I visited Tokyo 
with a USO unit,” she explains. “Once in 
-a while, Gil and I have tea with a real 
Japanese tea set and, very often, we wear 
our Happi coats.” 
Happi coats are loose, silk Japanese 
robes. Gil brought back several and he 
shares them with Melba. Although they 
look exotic, the inscription on one is that 
of the chief of a fire-fighting unit. During 
Gil’s service abroad, he once volunteered 
to help Japanese fire-fighters put out a 
blaze, and the robe was their gift to him. 
In their Happi coats, surrounded by the 
possessions both have collected during 
their travels, Melba and Gil look forward 
to a larger home in the future, as their 
_ family grows. It seemed that their own 
“search for tomorrow” had reached ful- 
 fillment when they found each other, just 
; way. But, for Melba and Gil, the 
thas only begun. There’s a whole 
1ead fo sing close t 
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(Continued from page 19) 
couldn’t help worrying. During rehearsals, 
it became plain that Charlie was lively 
and volatile. I felt sure he was the kind 
of fellow who liked to do the town every 
night, and would expect his young ladies 
to be sparkling every hour on the hour. 
But,” she confesses slyly, “I also couldn’t 
help being attracted to him, and I decided 
that, if it was sparkle he wanted, then 
sparkle was what he’d get.” 

For a while, their dating had to be on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis, since she was 
making the night-club circuit and he was 
busy staging shows in Hollywood, New 
York and Las Vegas. In fact, it was 
settling down into a “wild telephone af- 
fair.” (It still is—since, now that they’re 
married, they still call each other twice 
a day, even when thousands of miles 
apart!) 

Then suddenly, in New York, where she 
was doing her own TV show, Patti dis- 
coverd another side to the man she had 
suspected of being a rambling Romeo. She 
picked up the phone one day to hear, 
with joy and amazement, his familiar 
voice announcing, “I’m in New York.” 
Before she could squeeze a word from 
her choked-up throat, he had blithely 
rung off with a “Be right up.” This pleas- 
ant surprise was topped an hour later by 
another even more Startling. “I'm not in 
the mood to go out tonight,” he confided 
as they sat, luxuriating in each other’s 
presence. “I wonder if you'd mind terribly 
if we stayed here and spent the evening 
alone?” 

“But you must be hungry,” Patti said, 
not sure she was hearing right. 

“T am hungry,” he said simply and with 
the intensity that only a true lover can 
manage without sounding ridiculous. “m 
hungry for the sight of you... to look 
at you as you are, instead of imagining 
you from a voice on the telephone. With- 
out you, I’m empty, rootless .. .” 


That night they talked seriously about 
themselves— “and watched television, 
without seeing a thing but the future 
opening for us like a path out of the 
woods...” 

Like a path out of the woods. It’s a 
phrase which suggests how much both 
had grown aware of loneliness—and, per- 
haps, of being lost—apart from each other. 
Both had known the pain and sense of 
failure that accompanies divorce: She, 
from an early marriage to Jack Skiba; 
Charlie, from previous marriages to Betty 
Jo Brown, a non-professional, and Betty 
Hutton. Aside from the deep physical 
attraction that pulsed between them, all 
the incentives were there for both to 
yearn for a good marriage, to seek solace 
and fulfillment in it, to work at it. 

“Not that we always agree,” protests 
the Irish half of the O’Currans, his green 
eyes glinting merrily. “We have words, 
like anybody else. For instance—” 

“For instance, you called me fat,’ ac- 
cuses Patti, with a flash of her own fine 
eyes. 

“I called you Pat, and still do. It’s my 
pet name for you.” 

“You said I was dowdy and deserved a 
name like Clara Ann.” 

“Hold on there! I merely said you 
ought to dress more like Patti Page and 
less like Clara Ann. Clara Ann! The first 
time I heard your mother call, ‘Clara 
Ann, the telephone,’ I nearly fell off my 
chair.” 

With each affectionately breaking in on 
the other, the story of their marriage 
emerges. It took place “at the most in- 
opportune time for Charlie,” last Decem- 
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Love Is a Song _ 


ber 28, in the Las Vegas home of Wilbur 
Clark, owner of The Desert Inn, where 
Patti usually appears twice a year. Ray 
Ryan, Charlie’s good friend, was the best 
man, while Patti was attended by Mrs. 
Edward Barrett, a dear friend from Chi- 
cago. Patti’s manager, Jack Rael, the man 
to whom she pays tribute as “the engineer 
and pilot” of her career, flew in from 
Florida. She describes her dress as “in- 
formal, at best,” with a white satin skirt, 
white cashmere sweater and white satin 
pumps—but, according to her groom, “she 
looked every inch a bride.” Ray Ryan 
offered his house in Palm Springs for 
their honeymoon . . . a three-day honey- 
moon which they were grateful to get, 
since Charlie was due at Paramount 
Studios for work on Hal Wallis’ new film, 
“Loving You.” 

On the second night, they took a moon- 
lit walk over the sands. Patti turned her 
head to stare at the gaunt, misshapen 
beauty of a Joshua tree outlined stark 
against the backdrop of hills. “How peace- 
ful and healing it is,’ she whispered— 
and promptly stumbled on a slab of stone 
buried in the sand. Charlie caught her 
and asked if she were hurt. “No,” she 
laughed, “I have a feeling this rock has 
a meaning for us—a lucky meaning. I’m 
going to call it our Blarney Stone.” 

A sudden intuition swept over Charlie. 
“Then, on this rock, we'll build our home,” 
he said. “God bless you, Patti, for making 
me want it so.” And that is exactly what 
the O’Currans plan to do. They have al- 
ready bought the property owned by Ray 
and are now giving serious thought to 
the size and style of the house. 

“Nothing’s as short as a honeymoon,” 
sighs Patti, “and ours was just three days.” 
On January 3—“E-Day,” as she calls it, 
referring to Elvis Presley, who stars in 
“loving You”—they returned to Holly- 
wood. Charlie went to work at Paramount, 
and Patti went to work on Charlie’s apart- 
ment, where they had set up temporary 
housekeeping. “In the afternoon,” she re- 
calls with a mischievous smile, “Pat 
Swedlow—she and her husband, Dave, are 
among our closet friends here—drove me 
out to Paramount to pick Charlie up. I’d 
been sweeping, mopping, hammering and 
hanging and what-not all day. I had no 
makeup on and we were both in sweaters 
and slacks, since we hadn’t expected to go. 

“T sent Charlie a message that we were 
waiting in the car. A few minutes later, 
he came out and said, ‘Elvis and Hal in- 
sist on meeting you.’ I gave a shriek, ‘Oh, 
no! Not in these clothes!’ Charlie just 
stood there, grinning as if to say, Serves 
you right for dressing like Clara Ann 
again,’ and I could almost hear Mr. Wallis 
and young Elvis and the rest of the com- 
pany thinking, ‘So this is the mouse poor 
Charlie married!’ ” 

This is a conclusion stoutly denied by 
Charlie, while Elvis, queried over the 
phone, simply said, “What a dream!” 
Nevertheless, Patti insists that “great 
transformations” have taken place in her 
since falling in love with Charlie. What 
she doesn’t know, and what all Charlie’s 
friends testify to, is that equally great 


transformations have been taking place in 


her husband. “He was always winning, 
gifted, popular. But, since meeting Patti, 
all his qualities seem to have fused to- 
gether and gained new strength,’ says 
Dave Swedlow. To this, Ray Ryan lends 
support with a simple, “He’s found his 
North Star...” 

The newlyweds had one blissful month 
together before Patti shoved off for Las 
Vegas on tke first stop of a night-club 
tour. In that brief interlude, Patti got her 
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long-awaited crack at keeping hou 


se 
Charlie, and he got his first taste of what | 
family life with Patti will be like, once 
they leave his rented apartment for their 
own home in Palm Springs. “A burned 
taste,” quips Charlie, a gourmet who likes ~ 
big dinners starting with escargot or 
hearts of artichoke and running through 
several wines. 

“Tt was merely well-done,” asserts 
Patti, “and just what he needed—plain, 
home-cooked, nourishing and balanced — 
meals.” Privately, she concedes that “the 
first one” might have been “just a mite” 
overcooked. And, privately, Charlie con- 
cedes that he’d been too enthralled, watch- 
ing Patti bustle about the kitchen, to 
know whether he was eating steak or 
fried eggplant. 

There came a morning when the bride ~ 
placed a luscious pair of waffles before her 
groom. Charlie’s eyes goggled. He tasted 
and smacked his lips. “Honey, you are a 
cook, a wonderful cook, and Ill shout it 
from the housetops.” Sheepishly, Patti 
confessed the truth. They were “bought” 
waffles, frozen and ready for the toaster. 
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While she has given him a strong de- 
sire for the attractions of home life, he 
has broadened her views on the subject 
of “nights out.” They agree that couples, 
no matter how fervently in love, should 
not hibernate after marriage. “It’s the 
surest way to lose zest in living and grow 
old fast,’ Charlie opines, and Patti breaks 
in with: “When you have such varied and 
interesting friends as Charlie has, it’s a 
crime not to see them often. Before we 
were married, Charlie visited me in Chi- 
cago and brought along a few friends who 
are in politics. Before I knew what was 
happening, I found myself discussing 
things like housing and social welfare as 
if I knew something about them.” 

“For a girl who claims not to know,” 
Charlie brags, “she held the floor quite a 
while, and everyone listened with both 
ears. Even if I say so myself, Patti has 
a keen mind. She reads diligently and 
has a memory like a steel trap.” im | 

His wife’s popularity with his friends is | 
a source of continual satisfaction to | 
Charlie. Rather boyishly, he enthuses 
over the time Patti first met his circle of 
friends. It was Christmas, two years ago, 
and they were house guests of the Swed- 
lows at their Palm Springs home. Any 
doubts Patti might have had about “put- | 
ting my best foot forward, for Charlie’s 
sake,” were soon dispelled. The group 
literally took her to their hearts and, — 
charmed with her vivacity and verve, 
followed her lead in organizing swim- 
ming parties, horseback jaunts and ex- — 
ploratory hikes. “I might as well be blunt ~ 
about it,” says Charlie. “I’m one of those 
fellows who must feel proud of his wife, 
and I sure was all puffed up seeing my 
girl in action.” 

Patti’s current tour has suspended their ~ 
building plans for a short while, but — 
Charlie has volunteered a few details. “I 
always liked the desert as a place to relax — 
with friends and have some fun. Pat made 
me see it as something more than an 
escape from the problems of work and ~— 
responsibility. Through her eyes, I’ve 
come to see it as a place which need not 
be barren, a place where life and love can 
be brought to bloom. We’re going to raise 
our family there.” The O’Curran house 
will be ultra-modern, as befits “the new 
cities coming into being on the old sands.” 
There will be lots of picture windows and 
at least one room-length sliding glass door — 
overlooking a patio and swimming pool. — 
t, as Pat © 
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says, ‘with a view to future expansion.’ ” 
_ Why expansion? “Because,” Charlie ex- 
plains firmly, “Pat and I want a large 
family, the sooner the better. In fact, she 
has already told me she wants five chil- 
dren.” The O’Curran clan boasts eight 
_ children, most of whom Patti met when 
she journeyed out to Atlantic City in 
New Jersey to meet Charlie’s family last 
summer. Patti’s grandmother, when she 
passed away this December, left a brood 
of nine living children, fifty-nine grand- 
children, ninety-four great-grandchildren 
and thirteen great-grandchildren. 

- The decoration of their home, in spite 
of Charlie’s genius for staging, will be 
left pretty much to Patti. “Don’t forget I 
married an artist,” he explains. “You 
know, Patti was working as a staff illus- 
_ trator at a radio station in Tulsa when she 
- was discovered as a singer. Her mother 
sent me a painting she did when only 
thirteen. It’s an oil, done with ordinary 
house-paint on canvas, and, in my humble 
opinion, it’s quite a picture!” 

Charlie thought it was so good that, over 
_ Patti’s objections, he hung it above their 
couch, and he says it will occupy an 
even more prominent place in the new 
home. Furthermore, he vows, he will not 
rest until she gets back to her brush and 
easel. “This is not a case of taking up a 
_ hobby. Pat can become more than a Sun- 
day painter. She’s really good, and, once 
we're settled in the desert, I’m sure she'll 
get a great achievement out of this art.” 


Sti sweet, wholesome and _ friendly, 
Patti has matured, “grown more wom- 
anly,” as her family and friends put it. 
_ Her romance and marriage to Charlie has 
- not been without its pangs of pain. After 
her engagement was announced, one fan 
club sent her a letter, begging her “not 
to marry a divorced man.” It went on to 
say, “Your reputation and life up to now 
is without a stain. You must keep it that 
way. He may be a wonderful guy, but 
_ it just won’t do for our Patti!” 

It was a challenge Patti determined to 
_ meet head-on. Immediately, she sat down 
and wrote her fans the truth: “Although 
it’s been kept pretty quiet for reasons I 
- don’t understand, because I’ve never hid- 
den the facts, I want you to know that I 
myself am a divorced woman. It hap- 
‘pened before I got to be the Patti Page 
- you admire, so I guess there was no 
- point in making a fuss about it. I was 
married in 1948 to Jack Skiba. It was a 
brief marriage and not successful for 
either of us. I am not blaming anybody. 
_ Perhaps I was too young to make it 
- succeed. But there was no sense in spoil- 
ing both our lives and so we agreed to 
go our separate ways. 

“This is one of the reasons I did not 
care to let my name be used in publicity 
romances or any other kind until I met 
and fell truly in love. This is the real 
thing, and, like any normal woman, I 
want to marry the man I’m completely in 
love with—have a family of my own. 
Surely there can be no harm in that. 
Surely my fans want me to be happy.” 

Her fans have responded swiftly and 
loyally to this appeal. To quote Jack 
Rael: “Her fans grow beyond all ex- 
pectations, and they all ask for more in- 
_ formation on Charlie. Many of them say 
right out, ‘Be happy, Patti—that’s all we 
ask. We love you, and we’re ready to love 
Charlie, and if you have children, we'll 
love them too...” 

Proud of her husband, as he is of her, 
_ Patti enjoys answering these requests for 
_ information about Charlie. She takes pains 
_ to list his impressive credits as choreog- 


¥ raphee, catipe, rector and stylist of song 
_ specialties, 
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the Sea High School, in Atlantic City, 
with cum laude honors, and that he began 
staging vaudeville shows at so young an 
age he had difficulty evading the child 
labor laws. Charlie danced at the Folies 
Bergere in Paris when he was only nine- 
teen, then, on his return to this country, 
tackled Broadway. He and the Big City hit 
it off, right from the start, and, by 1941, 
he had already reached the position of a 
full-fledged dance director. 

In 1944, Charlie moved on to Hollywood. 
His first big number was the staging of 
the Bing Crosby-Jane Wyman dance 
routine of “In the Cool, Cool, Cool of the 
Evening,” for Paramount’s “Here Comes 
the Groom.” Since that time, he’s done 
choreography chores for more than fifty 
films, and for such top stars as the An- 
drews Sisters, Bob Hope, Dinah Shore, 
Leslie Caron, and Dorothy Lamour. 

Patti herself got her first break while 
still in her teens. A singer had become ill, 
and the Tulsa radio station where Patti 
was working—as an artist—sent out a call 
for a substitute. Patti was reluctantly 
pushed, by friends at the station, into the 
replacement spot. After hearing her per- 
form, the program sponsor, the Page Milk 
Company, offered her a contract. Not long 
after, Jack Rael, a cousin of Benny Good- 
man, was passing through town and 
caught her show. He signed Patti (by then, 
she had taken the name Patti Page in 
honor of her sponsor), assuring her she 
belonged in the big-time, an opinion that 
proved to be right many times over. 

Patti was soon working with Frankie 
Laine, then became the summer replace- 
ment for Perry Como, for whom she has 
tremendous admiration. Then, like a bolt 
from the blue, came that wistful little 
dancing dirge of the gal who lost her 
lover to a friend, “The Tennessee Waltz.” 
In quick succession followed “Doggie in 
the Window” (after which she named her 
Yorkshire terrier, at present in the care 
of friends in New York), “Go On With 
the Wedding,” and others. Her latest hit, 
“A Poor Man’s Roses” and “The Wall,” is 
one of her greatest, according to Mercury 
Record officials. 

And Patti’s night-club popularity is 
stronger than ever. A quote from Variety 
on her new act, broken in at The Desert 
Inn in Las Vegas, says: “Success of show- 
case is partially due to the brilliant stag- 
ing of her groom, Charles O’Curran. 
Dramatic lighting and wise pacing blend 
well with the friendliness of Miss Page’s 
delivery . . . and, as always, she sounds as 
if she enjoys singing every note.” 

Patti’’s comment on this tribute was 
characteristically refreshing. “Wasn’t I the 
smart one to marry Charlie! Now I’m 
getting top-flight staging done for free.” 

The O’Currans are bubbling over, these 
days, with all sorts of plans: A home in 
the desert, a family, bringing their dog 
“Window” out to live with them, a second 
honeymoon at Lake Tahoe (“and we don’t 
mean three days”), a cruise on Patti’s 
Rage II (a fifty-foot Chris-Craft boat 
that sleeps twelve, and which is presently 
in drydock at Miami Beach), a movie for 
Charlie to direct (perhaps produce), and 
—last but far from least—Patti’s new 
CBS-TV show (debuting in September), 
to be called The Big Record, featuring 
guest stars with Patti as femcee. 

The Book of Life? The Book of Love? 
The Book of Happiness? 

“Listen,” cry the O’Currans, “before we 
met each other, we were practically il- 
literates in all three of these books. Now 
we've begun to learn the wisdom of live, 
love and be happy. Give us another thirty 
years, and we'll write you a book on the 
subject that will be worth any young 
 lover’s reading. Meanwhile, we thank God 
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(Continued from page 42) 
telling the story of his life back home. 
And Grandma Long, a spirited eighty-two 
years old, was knitting away there in the 
family living room—on a stage at NBC 
Studios in Burbank!—just like she he- 
longed there... . 

Which, in a way, she did. A moving 
van had driven up to the front door of the 
Ford’s two-storey gray frame house in 
Bristol, not many days before, and had 
taken all the living-room furnishings—the 
damask drapes, the floral-print sofa, the 
rugs, the mahogany, the family upright 
piano, and the treasured “Thomas Jefter- 
son” clock—to the studio. 

The clock had caught Tennessee Ernie’s 
eye, right off, when—in a state of shock— 
he’d walked into the studio next door to 
his . . . to find his old living room had 
been transported there. “That’s my broth- 
er Stanley’s picture—and that’s the clock 
my dad bought from a lady back home—” 
Ernie said dazedly . . . and, overcome with 
emotion, he took a familiar little white- 
haired woman close to his heart. 

Watching back in Bristol—this was the 
life, too . . . of those whose lives had, at 
some time through the years, touched his 
own. And they were doing a lot of re- 
membering when... . 


Remember when Ernest worked at 
Hughes’ grocery, the day he broke all those 
eggs, and told the boss he’d work over- 
time paying for them—at ten cents an 
hour? ... Remember when he sang tenor— 
then bass—at Anderson Street Church? 

. Remember when the curtain of the 
high-school auditorium caught fire one 
night—and Ernest shinnied: up the curtain 
and put it out? ... Remember when... . 

This was his life. And this was his home 
town. Bristol, Tennessee ...a very good 
place to live. Here he was born—in a little 
four-room frame house shaped like a box- 
car, over on Anderson Street. And here, 
growing up, he'd planned to remain. 
Dreaming toward the day he could own 
his own farm, here among the green roll- 
ing hills and the silver streams. 

But Ernest Ford’s voice was God-given, 
and intended to carry far beyond the hills 
in his native Tennessee. A voice to be 
heard throughout the land .. . and a voice 
to echo all the good things of that land. 
He’d come back home from the Air Force, 
bringing his pretty, pert brunette bride, 
Betty, with him. And he’d proudly wheeled 
into Main Street of Bristol, Tennessee-side. 
But, one day soon, he had adventured on. 

Ernie hadn’t had enough money for a 
farm, anyway. But he had eleven hundred 
dollars of severance pay in the family 
poke—and he and Betty were all fired up 
about homesteading in Alaska, pioneering 
the country’s last great frontier. In the 
Sunday supplement of a newspaper, they’d 
read a glowing account of the opportunities 
there for young people who were “hard 
workers,” homesteading lucrative five- 
acre tracts. Excitedly, Betty had written 
the Chamber of Commerce in puch erage 
for further details. Days passed . . . and 
still no reply. 

Until Alaska was heard from, the two 
‘Pioneers decided to go back to California, 
where Ernie had been stationed in the 
Air Force, and try radio. As he’d put it, 
logically enough, at the time, “And if we 
still want to go to Alaska, we'll be closer 
there.” 

There, too—although he could not know 
it then—he would be closer to the fame 


2 roots were here in Bristol, Ten- 
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Here, he was early “foundationed” for 
the future by the love and teachings and 
inspiring example of the most wonderful 
parents a boy ever had: Attractive, viva- 
cious Maude Ford, with all her warmth 
and love. And Frnie’s tall, distinguished- 
looking father, Clarence Ford, a tower of 
gentleness and strength. 

Theirs was a happy home life during 
important formative years when Ernie and 
his brother, Stanley, who’s twenty-two 
months older, were growing up in the 
two-storey house on Windsor Street. They 
were a close family, sharing every adven- 
ture—such as the remembered day Ernie’s 
dad brought home that fabulous old clock. 

Clarence Ford had seen the clock in a 
little old lady’s house on his route one 
day when he was carrying the mail. “Hasn’t 
run for over fifty years,’ she’d shrugged, 
when he asked about it. Just an old piece 
of family junk handed down. Some day 
she was going to get rid of it. 

“Tm pretty good at fixing things. Pll 
give you two dollars for it,” Ernie’s dad 
had said then. And she had agreed. 

In the workshop at home, an excited 
little boy, with big brown eyes and a 
Buster Brown haircut, hovered around his 
dad, watching him take the clock apart 
and put it together again. He made a 
pendulum, fixed some weights—and, on 
the back of the dial, he found Thomas 
Jefferson’s name written in pencil. “I 
talked to the lady,” Clarence Ford recalls, 
“and she said Jefferson and her grand- 
father were old friends. The clock’s well 
over a hundred years old—we think it 
belonged to Thomas Jefferson. As a kid, 
Ernie was always telling people about it,” 
his dad grins. 

Ernie was proud to have a father who 
was a postman, who knew everybody in 
town—and was known in return. His 
father had one mail route for fifteen years, 
and sometimes Ernie would go trotting 
along beside him when he carried the mail. 


_ As his dad says, “He’d trot along and, when 


we got close to the grocery store on the 
route, he would trot ahead—and order his 
favorite cherry-blossom soda pop.” 

Cherry-blossom pop . . . a Thomas Jeff- 
erson clock . . . the memories of childhood. 

Here in his bedroom upstairs in the 
old Ford home, a boy of eleven had finally 
mastered Let Me Call You Sweetheart” 
on a new trombone. Here, in the sunny 
kitchen, Ernie had learned to bake his 
favorite gingerbread—‘“and I still like to 
cook,” he says now. 


Surrounded as he was by so much love 
and family affection at home, Ernie was 
always wanting to share it with those less 
fortunate. One day, he brought in a little 
smudgy-faced four-year-old boy to be 
mothered. As Mrs. Ford says, “They'd 
been playing—and playing hard.” 
“Mother, this is Emmett Carter,” he said, 
introducing them. “His little heart hurts 
because he has nobody to rock him to 
sleep. His father’s dead, and his mother 
has to work for a living. She never has 
any time for him to sit in her lap and 
rock. I told him my mother just loves to 
rock little boys to sleep. Now, Mother— 
you will, won’t you?” Ernie said anxiously. 
“Of course I will,” she assured him. 
“Come on, Stanley,” Ernie said to his 
brother, and they both walked out, leav- 
ing Mrs. Ford and Emmett standing there. 
“T took the little fellow on my lap and 
rocked him until he was asleep,” Ernie’s 
mother recalls. From there on, Emmett 
was a fairly steady customer. The four- 
year-old would show up at the back door, 
saying, “Mrs. Ford, could I sit on your 


_ prompting,” 


little girl, with curly blond h 
blue eyes, named Mary pres: im 


cause he was only nine years ol ; 

“TI bought Mary a forty-nine-cent eee 
of cologne once—the largest bottle I ou 
get at the dime store,” Ernie recalls n 
“T used to take her walking up and down 
the creek bank, pickin’ wild flowers.” 
Mary’s folks had some cows (“You could 
keep cows at the edge of town then” 
and Ernie remembers he was algeae 
“walking a syrup bucket up to ‘Mary’ are 
house to get milk.” ~ 

He showered her with gifts from “vies 
five-and-ten, and one Christmas he really 
outdid himself, appearing at Mary’s door Y 
with a package he could barely carry. 
“Ernest was carrying groceries at S. B. 
Hughes’ store, making his spending mon- 
ey,’ Mary Bray Smiley says now. “He 
bought me a big mirror—it must have been — : 
two feet high—with a picture of a rose— 
covered cottage on the back.” 

Ernest made a dollar working Saturdays _ 
at the store, sweeping out, carrying pack-— 
ages, and helping to wait on customers. 
And he’d blown his week’s pay check 
on her. 

During those days, Mary remembers, 
his generosity was only exceeded by his 
energy. “He was always so active—he , 
never did-sit,’” she smiles. “We always | 
called him ‘Ernest.’ The ‘Ernie’ came later, | 
in Hollywood. He was always playing cow- | 
boy then and talking about having a ranch 
someday, and he’d go around in jeans and 
the like, looking just as Western as he > 
could.” 4 
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Even then, Ernest Ford was developing — 
into quite a personality. “He was always 
performing—he’d have us laughing all the 4 
time. Ernest was just a natural talent, 
anyway,” Mary goes on. “Several of us 
used to walk to school together, and Ernest 
would entertain us all the way. Talking » 
and singing and doing monkeyshines.” 
Ernie was a performer long before then, _ 
however—as his 82-year-old grandmother 
will tell you. “Ernest sang ‘The Old — 
Rugged. Cross’ when he was less than 
three years old,” Grandma Long recall 4 
proudly. “He sang it at a church con 
ference—three verses, and without any 
she adds 'pertly. 
Ernest’s mom helped him learn “The — 
Old Rugged Cross,” but only for hom 
consumption, and there were mixed emo 
tions at the prospect of his performin 
it in public—straight through. This was a 
favorite hymn around the Fords’ home — 
“and Ernest automatically picked up noe a 
of the words. I helped him some, but_ 
had no idea he would be singing in — 
public.” Then, one day, a family friend — 
heard little Ernest singing the verse, and — 
couldn’t believe it. “Maude,” she said, 
“we're going to have the church confer- _ 
ence soon. There’ll be hundreds of dele- 
gates there—and I want them to hear this a 
child sing!” ee 
That appearance his mom will never 
forget: “That tiny little figure standing — 
on a table in the big main auditorium be- — 
fore hundreds of people—singing all those 
words,” she says now. Years later, when 
Tennessee Ernie Ford’s Capitol recording 2 
of “The Old Rugged Cross” would be — 
sweeping the country, this picture would — 
come home to her. . . M 
Theirs was always ; a very musical how 
d ‘er 
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thought he’d have talent on the 
because his dad was pretty good 
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nce Gord insists. “I ia a fiddle. ” But 
could really bust loose on “Arkansas 
Traveler” or “Sourwood Mountain” or 
Soldier's Joy.” The Fords and a group 
of friends had a musical aggregation 
called “The Cornfield Canaries.” They’d get 
together at the home of some elderly 
couple in Bristol who could use a little 
musical cheer—“or we would meet in 
each other’s homes where there was a 
no.” Ernie’s dad would play the fiddle, 
: ley the piano. somebody pick a gui- 
an “and we'd all sing,” Mr. Ford re- 
Is 

On a balmy summer evening in Bristol, 
Tennessee, the voice of the youngest 
“Cornfield Canarv” would filter through 
the chorus of “Shortnin’ Bread.” As his 
former Sunday School teacher, Nan Kin- 
kaid McQuillan, remembers it, “That was 
the first time I knew Ernest could really 
sing. He would sit outside in the swing on 
the porch, and I'd hear him singing all 
the songs we older ones were Singing in- 
side—without missing a verse.’ 

To hometowners, it was increasingly 
apparent that Clarence Ford’s boy had 
something that “stood out.” As one of 
them puts it, “He always stole the show 
wherever he appeared. ” What Ernest had— 
besides a basic talent and all that energy 
—was the magic of showmanship, what- 
ever his audience. 

His was a varied audience. “He’d finagle 
the lead in a play or operetta at school,” 
nis dad grins now. He sang every Sunday 
n the choir at Anderson Street Metho- 
ist Church. He would go caroling on 
‘Christmas, when the choir would pile into 
borrowed truck and cruise around 


ks’ home—wherever people needed holi- 
y cheer. Songbook in hand, he’d go 
with others in the congregation to the 
town jail and sing hymns. 

_ And he was a smash hit, that first Sun- 
day he soloed in church, Nan McQuillan 
calls. “He sang a hymn called ‘No Long- 
er Lonely’—and I remember somebody said, 
‘Nelson Eddy has nothing on Ernest.’” 

_ Twenty years from then, Ernest Ford 
would be coming back to that same church 
and singing in the choir. His would be a 
evision audience of millions, and his 
Capitol recordings of old hymns like 
‘Rock of Ages” would be selling like 
ecake in Tennessee. Most of the con- 
sregation would have known him since 
the day he was born, and they wouldn’t 
be surprised by his success. They always 
knew Ernest Ford “had something”—if 
he could just channel it. 

_ The years of worshipping at the Ander- 
son Street Methodist Church were to play 
an important part in that future. Here he 
sang hymns which would lead to a piace 
on Cliffe Stone’s Hometown Jamboree 
program . .. which, in turn would lead 
ventually to a world jamboree of recog- 
nition for Tennessee’s Ernest Ford. 

Ernie was always very active in church 
work. “He was very good about never 
missing Sunday School or church, even 
went to prayer meeting,” his former Sun- 
day School teacher affirms. Was he a good 
student? Did he answer the questions in 
class? “His brother Stanley always knew 
answers to the questions—Ernest 
d to ae up the collection,” Mrs. 
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ristol serenading the orphanage, the old 
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wonderland his theater. He worked on 
his cousin’s tobacco farm near Fordtown. 
He picked corn and took it to be milled. 
He helped with the harvest. He went 
swimming in Muddy Creek and fishing 
on the Holston River with his family. As 
he says now, “My dad taught me to fish. 
He grew up on the river.’ 

Someday—he would put all of it into 


song... 
“We had a wonderful life,’ his dad 
says now. “We never had any money, 


but we had a lot of fun. We had some 
great vacation trips.” 


But. growing up, Ernie had no dream 
of singing fame. In his opinion, anybody 
would have been out of their cotton- 
pickin’ mind to ever pay to hear him sing. 
“T wanted a farm—and I finally got it a 
year and a half ago,” he says happily now. 
Referring to the 540-acre “farm” he owns 
in Northern California, the most beautiful 
land anywhere .. . short of back home. 
Tennessee was too far away. With todav’s 
daily and weekly NBC-TV shows, “the 
place I have now, in California, is too far 
away. I can’t even get up there very often,” 
he says regretfully. 

The irony of success. Finally—the farm 
he’d always dreamed about .. . and no 
time to go there. Now he’s aiming for the 
day he and his family can enioy it. When 
his two boys, Buck, 7, and Brion, 4, can 
know the feeling of open country and 
their own good earth. 

“My daddy’s always had a solution for 
everything,” says Ernie. “‘You’ve got to 
work—and have patience,’ he’d say. I’m 
working.” 

Work and patience—the tempo of a 
town ...a good place to live—Bristol, 
Tennessee... . 

Ernest Ford never thought of singing 
as his life’s work. Not even when he won 
first place singing in the regional hizh- 
school talent meet. “All the high schools 
of the South, Maryland, and Washington, 
D.C., competed in a meet in Columbia, 
South Carolina,” his Mom remembers well, 
“and Ernest’s high school voice teacher 
entered him. He got first place—there was 
no second.” What Ernie remembers mostly 
was, “just getting to go. That thrilled me 
plenty—Id never been to South Carolina. 
The trip was the main thing.” 

He was studying voice by then—from 
Mrs. Schroetter, head of the voice depart- 
ment at Virginia Intermount Girl’s Col- 
lege. And being a male voice in a girl’s 
college “worked out pretty good,” he re- 
calls with a grin. “She put on various 
school operettas, and guys taking private 
lessons from her got the male roles.” 

In the choir at Anderson Street Church, 
it was apparent young Ernest was getting 
some professional advice. “One day he 
sang the hymn, “Hold Thou My Hand,” 
Mrs. McQuillan remembers. “The next 
time I heard him sing that same hymn, it 
was ‘Hold Thou My Hawnd’—he’d started 
taking voice lessons,” she twinkles. 

Ernie sang “On the Road to Mandalay” 
at the high-school graduation ceremonies 
that year—but there were no scholastic 
honors for him. He was still too active be- 
ing active. Nobody, however, had to burn 
the school down to get him graduated. On 
the contrary, when the school almost 
burned down, it was Ernest who extin- 
guished it. “Ernest and a friend, Charlie 
Oakley,” says Mr. Ford, “wrote the senior 
class song, and they were all practicing it 
that night, when the stage curtain caught 
on fire. They told me later that Ernest 
climbed up the curtain, pulled it down and 
stomped it out,” — 

_Grad ation memories, for Bimest Ford, 
Li i ®) ne in 
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covers all the events and all 
the history-making moments of 
all the great shows and pro- 
grams of the year. 
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The big, new 1957 edition of a 
TV-Radio Annual is the great- } 
est ever! It's got everything. It 
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Here are pictures, as well as 
thumbnail descriptions of all 
the stars. Here are the behind- 
the-scenes stories of all the 
new shows. Here is news... 
gossip and chit-chat from 
coast to coast. In short, here 
is the most colorful and excit- 
ing book imaginable. 


ONLY 50¢ WHILE THEY LAST 


Get your copy of this bestseller before the limited ~- 
supply is exhausted. Only 50¢ at all newsdealers. 
Or, if your newsdealer is sold out, mail coupon 
with 50¢ today. 
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Elvis Presley Album 


A Few one Left 


If you act now you can 
get a copy of the origi- 
nal Elvis Presley Al- 
bum. This is the book 
that made history. This 
is that book that is now 
a collector’s item. 
Here’s the thrill-filled 
story of his life—over 
100 pictures. Rush 25c 
for your copy—today. 
Bere ew House, Inc. 


YOU'D NEVER KNOW | HAD 


PSORIASIS 
For 24 years psoriasis suf- y 
ferers have learned that ¢ 
Siroil tends to remove un- 
sightly external crusts and 
scales. If lesions recur, 
light applications of Siroil 
help control them. Siroil 
won't stain clothing or 
bed linens. Offered 
on 2-weeks-satis- 
faction-or-money- 
refunded basis. 


Write for NEW FREE 
BOOKLET, written by 
REGISTERED PHYSICIAN. 
It answers 30 most asked 
questions about psoriasis. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
r SIROIL LABORATORIES, INC. 1 
Dept. M-87 Santa Monica, Calif. | 
PEters< send me your new free booklet on PSORIASIS. | 
I 
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NAM 
Please Print 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


F 0 F M S For musical setting .. . send 


b - 5 : Poems today. Any sebject. 
immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York 1 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Applications may 
i heal many old leg sores due to venous 
congestion of varicose veins, leg swell- 
ing orinjuries. Send today foraFREE 
BOOK and No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 


R. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
») 140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


CROOKED 
TOES? 


This highly effective device 
of soft, flexible rubber — 
Dr. Scholl’s TOE- FLEX —tends to gradually 
straighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerting 
an even outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very com- 
fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 75¢ each. 


TEXAS LAKE 


I On Rio Grande River near Laredo. Good fishing, I 
| duck hunting. Lake 60 miles long 11 miles wide. | 
Resort site $149.50. Nothing down, $7.50 month, 
| Homesite 80 x 150, $500. $10.00 down, $15.00 | 
month. Vacation spot of the Southland. Visit old 
| Mexico. $1.00 U. S. currency buys $12.00 Mexican | 
| currency. Land adjoins thriving town. Excel- | 
lent stores, churches, schools. Ideal year round 
| climate, healthy. Friendly people. Great future | 
as investment. City water and electricity at 
| every tract. No better for retirement or vacation. | 
Don’t overlook this opportunity. Send for photos, 
| maps, literature. Nothing else like this anywhere | 
| that we know of. You will love it. Hugh Matlock, | 

Department Z-39, Pipe Creek, Texas. | 
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WAKE UP 
RARIN’ TO GO 


Without Nagging Backache 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. When these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting up a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 
miles of kidney tubes, 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 


large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today ! 
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the big annual “Dogwood Festival.” Haunt- 


ing high-school eateries like “Joe Lipp’s 
and Ralph English’s—and there was an- 
other place over on Virginia side where 
you could get a big bowl of chili for ten 
cents.” .. . Like all the boy projects he’d 
worked on in his room at home through 
the years ... and trying to explain to his 
grandmother why she shouldn’t come in 
and “tidy up” and remove any of the boy 
treasures. 

Grandmother Long was horrified at 
the traffic jam, all the “junk” that kept 
piling up in the boys’ rooms. “Maude, I 
want you to make the boys let me clean 
up their rooms,” she’d say from time to 
time. 

Then, one day, she took the issue to 
Ernie’s brother, who settled the matter 
for both of them. “Stanley—I want to 
know why you won’t let me clean your 
room,” she demanded. 

“Well, Grandma—I’ve always been 
taught to love everybody and not to trust 
anybody,” he said. 

Caught in the middle, Ernie’s mother said 
soothingly “Well, they'll be gone some 
day—and then you can clean.” 

But, on graduation day, Ernest Ford 
would particularly remember the annual 
football game-to-the-death between Bris- 
tol, Virrinia and Bristol, Tennessee. Battle 
of the orange-and-black versus the white- 
and-maroon. With Ernest in his maroon- 
and-white band uniform marching down 
Main Street playing the trombone in the 
Homecoming Day Parade... . 

Another homecoming, both Bristols 
would be turning out for him. Both bands 
stepping high, batons twirling, parading 
for him. He would be welcomed by the 
Governor of Tennessee, and he’d ride tri- 
umphantly down Main Street in an open 
car, flanked by his mom and dad. It would 
be “Tennessee Ernie Ford Day” in the 
two Bristols, he’d be given the key to the 
city, and feel ten feet tall... . 

In 1937, however, Ernest Ford’s future 
was very undecided. And nobody could 
have been more surprised than he was 
when Bristol’s radio station WOPI wanted 
to employ his voice. “I hadn’t thought of 
radio at all. The way that happened, the 
copywriter at the studio’s wife taught me 
in school. I read fairly well, and he’d been 
out to school a couple of times and heard 
me. One day, he asked me if I’d ever been 
inside the radio station, and I said I hadn’t. 


‘Why don’t you come up and see the ~ 


studio, and read some copy for me?’ he 
said.” 

So Ernest did. “I read for them—and I 
was in radio. And I was enthralled. I 
made ten dollars a week, working eight 
hours a day. Staff Announcer, they called 
me. I read news, weather reports, com- 
mercials—and I sang with records, at times, 
a little bit.” 

“He was doing commercials for the J.F.G. 
Coffee Company,” adds his dad. “He had 
some records by a quartet called ‘The 
Coffee Boys, and Ernest would read a 
commercial, then start the record and 
sing with it. He got hundreds of letters— 
even then. He couldn’t understand this, 
not having any more experience than he 
had. And they would write such flattering 
things, Ernest would be embarrassed if we 
wanted to read them.” 

With the encouragement of his voice 
teacher, Ernie enrolled at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music to study “some 
heavy singin’.” His teacher pointed out 
that studying classical singing could do 
him no harm. If he didn’t make opera, it 
would help him develop his voice as a 
radio announcer. 

At the Conservatory, “Times were aw- 
ful hungry,” he recalls now. Ernie ate 
at a place called The Horn Inn. “It was 


the only place I could afford. They served » 
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for vacation, and I had my bags all packed 


half-heartedly to go back to school. I 
knew my folks coudn’t afford it, and I'd 


run out of money. That day I was leaving, 


I got a telegram from Atlanta, Georgia’s 


Station WATL offering a job as staff an-_ 


: 


nouncer—and I headed there, instead. 
“In Atlanta, they were promoting a 
‘Miss Atlanta’ contest, and every afternoon 
I had to interview about ten pretty girls 
. and they paid me $21.50 to do it,’ he 


recalls with pleasure. He bought his first | 


car while there, a used business coupe 


“in which the oil came clean through. I | 


used five quarts of oil driving to my next 
job—in Knoxville.” 
Before too long—in 1941— the car was 


making its maiden run down the Main | 


Street of his home town welcomed by a 
big sign: “Bristol Va-Tenn ... A Good 
Place to Live.’ Alabama-bound for his 
basic training with the Air Force, Ernest 
Ford knew, with a familiar fullness 
throat, there was none better: 


In the two-storey house on Windsor | 
Street which had echoed to so much family | 


music and laughter, his mom and dad 
helped Ernest get off to the service. “Dad 
and I helped him dispose of things. We 
sold his car for him, and we helped him 
pack the things he couldn’t take,” his mom 
says with emotion. 


Such a close family, the Fords. Stanley — 


was already in service. Now both their 
boys were gone. But not for long. .. . 


“When Ernest came out of basic train- | 


ing, he came home one weekend,” his dad 
recalls. “Ernest’s C.O. asked him if he’d 
like to go home—he could tell he was 
homesick. ‘If you can go home and get 


back by five o’clock Monday morning, | 


you can go,’ he told him. Then he asked, 
‘Have you got any money?’ 


“<“Two dollars,’ Ernie said. So his C.O. 


gave him twenty-five dollars,” his dad says 
appreciatively. “The next train wasn’t for 
four hours, and Ernest hitch-hiked home— 
and beat the train.” : 

That’s one ride Ernie will never forget, 


either. “I hitch-hiked from Birmingham, | 


Alabama—and I held an infant in my lap 
all night. I was standing outside town, and 
this car stopped and picked me up. Why, 
I'll never know. The car was packed with 


people. I held a little ol’ baby on my lap, } 
all crammed up in that car, and rode for 


hours and hours.” ES ’ 
For two days, there was music in the 


house on Windsor Street again. A house 
AP | 


so full of love and laughter. . . 
His mother went to the train with him 


and waited while Ernest got his ticket. | 
_ “Well, Mom, this is the first time any of us | 
ever got a one-way ticket,” he said. 4 


But there is no one-way ticket, we 
the roots are home. One day, four years 
later, Ernest Ford would be coming 
back down the Main Street of Bristol, 
Tennessee—“A Good Place to Live.” The 
sign would shine brighter than ever, wel- 
coming Ernest and his pretty, pert bru- 
nette bride, the girl so merry of heart, 
whose music was meant for his own. : 


They would talk of adventuring to Al- i} 
aska. Of making their fortune there. But 
Fate, restless for his intended destiny, | 


would have other plans for Ernest Ford. 
Singing of the good things, the Godly 


things, he would find a fortune out West | 


—far beyond his most adventurous | 
dreams. a | 
And so, one February day, Clarence and 


Maude Ford’s boy, Ernest, took his bride § 


and left the archway of his home town . .. 
taking his heritage with him. The heritag 
that makes Tennessee Ernie’s voice Ame: 
ica’s voice today. _ i 
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PERMANENT DARKENER °°:**2, 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS “*<"., 


@ NOT AN ANALINE DYE! 

© 1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 fo 5 WEEKS! 
Takes just seconds to apply...stays on 4 to 
5 weeks! “*‘Dark-Eyes’’ is the perfect way to 
make eyelashes and brows completely natural 
looking...and it will not harden or break 
them! ‘‘Dark-Eyes’’ is NOT A MASCARAI 
: Will not stick to eyelash curler. Eliminates 
; 25¢ the bother of daily eye make-up. 
- it is PERMANENT, SWIMPROOF, 
_ SEND TODAY | swupGePROOF, TEARPROOF, and 


for a SMEARPROOFI 
Taal size $1.25 (plus tax) at leading drug, 
your trialorder | dens, and variety chain stores. 


shipped in 24 
Pours ! 


“DARK-EYES” COMPANY, Dept. P-67 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 

1 enclose 25c (coin or stamps—tax included) for 
TRIAL SIZE pkg. of **Dark-Eyes'’ with directions. 


check shade: [_] Light Brown [_] Brown [_] Black 
_ Name. 
Address. 


Town. 


CORNS 


r Removed by Mosco,alsoCalluses. 
- Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
_ ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOSCO cinover 
ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8 x 10 Inches x 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper 

Same price for full length or bust ¢ 

_ form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 


State. 


mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
_ part of a group picture. Original is 
_ returned with your enlargement. 


Send NoMoney 3 tor$]5° 


_ Just mail photo, negative or snap- Be 
- shot (any size) and receive your enlargement, é 
_ guaranteed fadeless, on beautiful double-weight 
portrait quality paper. Pay postman 67c plus 2 
_ postagze—or send 69c with order and we pay post- 

_ age. Take advantage of this amazing offer. Send your photos today. 


} Professional Art Studios.544 S. Main, Dept. 37-G, Princeton, Illinols 
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FAMOUS 


The women of Scandinavia have always been enyied for their glor- 
 jous blonde hair. Now, without tints, rinses or that ugly, bleached 
look, you can safely give your hair the radiant, golden shine and 
" shimmering highlights that men love! Called BLONDEX, this new 
Swedish “lotion” shampoo, made especially for blondes, and pre- 
_ pared at home —fresh as you need it— billows into a richer, gentler 
" father that’s just right for delicate blonde hair. Contains ANDIUM 
_ to lighten and shine as it shampoos. Washes away the dingy film 
‘that keeps hair dark and dull-looking—gives it lovely lustre and 
- flattering lightness. Fine for children’s hair, too! Get BLONDEX today! 
At 10¢, drug ond department stores. 
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9183—Loveliest princess lines fashion 
the sundress; little fitted jacket carries 
out the same flattering silhouette. A 
Printed Pattern in Misses’ Sizes 10-20. 
Size 16 dress requires 444 yards 35-inch 
fabric; bolero 134 yards. State size. 35¢ 


9317—Sew-easy with our Printed Pat- 
tern! Designed to flatter the larger 

woman—a smart fashion for all-season 
wear. Women’s Sizes 36-52. Size 36 takes 
44 yards 35-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9171—A perfect style for the short- 
waisted, full-figured type—designed for 
a taller, slimmer appearance. A Printed 
Pattern in Half Sizes 1414-2414. 

Size 1644 takes 334 yards 35-inch fabric. 
State size. 35¢ 
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Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- k& 
ment, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for 


each pattern for first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and _ size. a3 : 4 
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“NERVE GE EE: 


No waiting for relief when 

you use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. 
They stop pain at its source... 
ease new or tight shoes. . . remove 
corns, callouses one of the quickest 
ways known to medical science. 
New skin-matching color; worn 
invisibly. Try them! At Drug, 
Shoe, Department, 5-10¢ Stores. 


Df Scholls 


Zino-pads 


“ BUNIONS 


ASTHMA 
cHEeCcK AE ONY 


With the first few puffs of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR Cigar- 
ettes you get relief from bronchial 

_ asthma symptoms. Ask Your Druggist 


ASTHMADOR cicarettes 


FREE «MATERNITY 
‘] STYLE CATALOG 
4 BIG 96-page allaatrated catalog. Hun- 
dreds of exclusive, economy-priced 
Maternity Pashions. FREE GIFT CHECK 
with catalog gives EXTRA discounts on 

first order. orld’s largest selections— 
Maternity dresses, suits, separates, sports- 
wear, girdles, bras, lingerie. $1.00 to $20.00. 
Write TODAY-CRAWFORD’S —_ 
8015 Wosnall Rd., Kansas City 14, Missouri 


SPARKLING 
8 x 10 
ENLARGEMENT 


only 49¢ 


us any ‘photo, Snapshot or negative and receive, post- 

ail vour enlargemen on double-weight paper. Original 
Aaenes unharmed, Nothing else to pay. If beautiful jhand- 

coloring is desired add ie for each print "Ss ac- 

cepted on orders of 2 or eee plus C.O.D. 
faction Guaranteed. QUALITY VALUES, 


FREE! 


On orders of 2 
lor more we will 
send you one 
sparkling wallet 
size print FREE. 


charges. Satis- 
STUDIO 33-C, 
5S BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


You needn't be! Now you can 
f remove unwanted hair forever 
— in the privacy of your home 
— with the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator! Acclaimed 
by thousands of women who 
have discovered how Mahler 
destroys the hair root perma- 
nently! By following our instruc- 
tions you, too, can learn to use 
MAthe Mahler safely and effi- 
iently! Positive money-back 
guarantee! Act today! 


TROUBLED 
WITH 


UNWANTED 
HAIR ? 


MAHLER’S INC: 


DEPT. 587-G e 
PROVIDENCE 15, R. |. Send 5¢ for illustrated 16-pag 


booklet ''New Radiant Beauty 


PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


~@DERMOIL 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
no matter how long you 
have suffered. Write for 
FREE book on Psoriasis 
) and DERMOIL with 

actual “*before—after”’ 
photo record of results. 


SUFFERERS 
FROM 


MAKE THE ONE 


Don’t be embarrassed 

with Psoriasis, the ugly, 
scaly skin disease. Try } 
non-staining DERMOIL. 
Amazing results reported 
for over 22 years! Many 
grateful users report the 
scaly red patches on body 
or scalp gradually disappeared and they 

again enjoyed the thrill of a smooth clear skin. DERMOIL 
formula is used by many doctors. Must give definite 
benefit or your money back. Make our famous “One Spot 
Test! SEND 10c for trial bottle. DERMOIL sold at 


GENEROUS 
’ TRIAL 


Liggett and Walgreen and other leading Drug Stores. — 


Write today LAKE LABORATORIES Dept. 3204 
Box 3925 Strathmoor Station, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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(Continued oe page 32) 
of handicaps defeated, heartbreak con- 
quered, disaster valiantly defied. 

At the beginning, there was a little girl 
in the kitchen of a cold-water flat in south 
Chicago. She stood, tense with antici- 
pation, in her very best imitation of a 
ballet dancer waiting for her music cue. 
A wind-up Victrola made loud scratch- 
ing noises, working toward the opening 
bar of music. The music began, and the 
little girl danced raptly. 

That was the time when it seemed that 
the Depression would drag on forever. 
Her father was a private chauffeur, and 
there were few jobs for such men then, 
fewer than in most lines of work—and, 
when June Taylor was ten, there were 
unemployed people by the millions. She’d 
had no training in the dance, of course. 
Unemployed, her father couldn’t dream of 
paying for such luxuries. But, on certain 
rare and special occasions, she had seen 
dancers in beautiful costumes, creating 
greater beauty in the dance itself. 

So she tried to repeat the dancing she’d 
seen. But the small, vigorous little dancer 
stopped while the music still went on. She 
clenched her hands in the despair only a 
very special little girl would feel. “I’m 
not doing it right!” she cried bitterly to the 
walls. “I don’t know how to do it right!” 

Any other little girl would have given 
up. But June Taylor, aged ten, went 
valiantly to a dancing-school headed by 
Merrial Abbott. It was one of the best 
dancing-schools in Chicago. And little 
June gravely proposed a bargain she had 
worked out. The bargain was an offer to 
help teach children even younger than she 
was, in exchange for dancing lessons for 
herself. It was necessary to be very con- 
vincing about her earnestness and her 
competence. But she was convincing. 
Merrial Abbott gave her the lessons she 
needed, and later on, for a time, was her 
manager and always her fast friend. 

Only three years later, the need for 
money at home was more serious than 
ever. So June, aged thirteen, considered 
as gravely as before. She borrowed 
grown-up clothes and high-heeled shoes. 
She bluffed splendidly about her age. But 
she did not need to bluff about her danc- 
ing. The dancing was the clincher, and 
she got the job she needed at the ‘work 
she wanted. She became a member of 
the chorus lines at the Chicago Theater 
and the Chez Paree night club. 

A year later, when she was fourteen, she 
quit high school to dance with a group 
called the “Chez Paree Adorables.” This 
was over the impassioned objections of 
her father. He’d been out of work for 
months and the family situation was very 
bad, but he feared for his daughter. Her 
mother, though, had a firm Irish faith in 
June, and spirit to match it. She pre- 
vailed and June carried on her career. 

June danced in night-club dance lines 
and in theaters. She danced with Ted 
Weems’ band, and for Ben Bernie and 
Ted Lewis. She made friends who stayed 
her friends. Merrial Abbott, Ted Weems, 
Ted Lewis, and innumerable others. There 
have always been good friends—men and 
women both—in June Taylor’s life. But, 
in 1936, she made a very special one. 

Sol Lerner was a law-school graduate 
who’d become the attorney for a talent 
agent. Coming to New York, June Taylor 
had been advised to look up this particu- 
lar agent—who shall be nameless. The 
agent was tremendously impressed. He 
wanted to represent her. He wanted to 
do great things for her. He took her out, 
one evening, and it became very evident 
that he wanted to occupy her every mo- 
ment from then on. It was poe coranie em- 


barrassing to J 


into Sol Lerner. 
with a beaming smile and 
“Don’t leave me!. Don’t leave me 
with him!” And Sol Lerner blan 
nored the black looks of his agent 
and stuck like glue until the evening \ 
over. He earned June’s undying gratituc 
and he was a good friend for nine years— | 
then he made a permanent Eee c 
in the situation. 
But there were some very good 
some very bad times in those nine ye 
between. In 1938, June was in Lond 
dancing with the Ted Lewis band. 
was doing very well. She was close t le | 
top in her profession and she was earning 
money. But most of the money went 
home, where it was needed. She lived | 
simply. Fine clothes and jewelry didn’t | 
mean much to her. A rehearsal costu: ne 
meant more. 
She drove herself, not only to perfect 
her dancing, but to learn and improve in | 
all the things one needed if one were go- | 
ing to be a dancer and even more. Be- 
sides dancing with the band, which was 
work enough, she was also studying drama 
and diction and singing and French. 
between times, she was doing the chore 
raphy for Raymond Massey, then acting 
in “Idiot’s Delight.” Doing choreography, 
in June Taylor’s book, is not only dream- 
ing up a dance—it is making it come to 
life in shimmering perfection on the stage. 
That was work. Studying was work. 
Dancing as she did was work. It was, al- 
together, entirely too much. She didn't | 
have time to sleep. 
She was getting places, to be sure. 
Alexander Korda, the British film produc- 
er, signed her to a seven-year contract 
with escalator salary clauses that would 
go up to $2,500 a week. It was his inten- 
tion to build her up into a movie star— 
and it wasn’t a bad idea. 
June Taylor was working harder than a 
ballet class, studying harder than most 
college students—each activity a full-time | 
occupation—and, in what she fancied was 
“spare time,’ working with Raymond | 
Massey on “Tdiot’s Delight.” True, she was 
using aspirin in place of the sleep she 
wasn’t getting. But, when the Alexander 
Korda contract was offered and signed, it 
looked like the high spot of one career and 
the start of another, more brilliant one. a 
She went back to America to visit he 
family for four weeks. She was radiant. 
But she couldn’t be anywhere for four 
weeks and not be pressed to dance. She 
danced, in the Palace Theater in Chicago. 
And she collapsed on the stage. 
The diagnosis was advanced fuleoue 
losis. She went to a hospital, and she | 
stayed, flat on her back, for two years. — 
That would be bad for anyone. It was” 
worse than bad for a dancer. Perhaps it 
was worst of all for June Taylor, who had | 
so much joy in movement—which was 
forbidden. . . and dancing—which was ‘then 
unthinkable... and in splendid, zestful, 
ambitious planning for the future—which 
was no longer possible. Some people 
might have died of pure frustration. May- 
be even June Taylor would have given up 
if she weren’t the sort of person she is. 
That sort of person always has friends. | 
There was one friend, Sol Lerner—who’d - 
acted as chaperon when she was bothered | 
by a wolfish agent. Sol Lerner wrote her | 
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years. That helped. But it was Ju 
Taylor’s own will to live that made her 
soberly concentrate on getting well. 

At the end of the two years, she 
cided it it ee time 83 her to eg ho: 


onths. 
t. She avent ee : 
onths, she had a job as a re- 

pske wasn’t dead—but she 
She was soberly 
ating aie pemeanias foods she needed 
getting as much rest as she ought to 
ive. There was no more cheating with 
rins instead of shut-eye. Presently, 
began to feel like her old self. 
One lunch-hour she ate hastily and 
vent to a near-by rehearsal hall to see 
how well she was. She tried, tentatively, 
dance. And she found out what had 
happened to her. She could dance. But 
she didn’t have and could never get back 
e physical stamina—the more-than-per- 
health—which allows a slim young 
| to do dancing which would prostrate a 
] 1usky football player. 
_ She took it rather well. She recognized 
the wreck of all her ambitions and her 
hopes. She took it without flinching. Then 
—and this took a very special kind of 
ourage—before she went back to her re- 
ceptionist’s desk, she began to create a 
ce ... a combination of steps and grace 
idea “which was beautifully satisfying 
because it was so perfectly right. 
That night, ignoring the discovery that 
professional dancing was no longer for 
her, she showed the new, defiantly created 
dance to her sister Marilyn. Marilyn 
watched admiringly, and loyally grew en- 
thusiastic as June showed her and told 
her the completely altered plans she’d 
made for the future. Next morning, they 
pee soned five old friends—all dancers. 
Marilyn is June’s first assistant now. 
But Marilyn and the five friends became 
the first June Taylor Dancers, dancing 
ne routines June Taylor created. With 
Ted Weems’ help, the Dancers got a book- 
ing at the Black Hawk Restaurant in Chi- 
cago. Then Sol Lerner got the June Tay- 
lor Dancers a job at the Hurricane Club 
in New York, with Duke Ellington. The 
New York critics were not impressed, and 
advised June Taylor to take her “corn” 
back to the West where it belonged. This 
was a blow, but Sol Lerner encouraged 
her to carry on. 
A very helpful friend, this Sol Lerner. 
And, eventually, much more than that. In 
1942, he and June Taylor were married. 
Now he is the business manager for the 
June Taylor Dancers, and of the June 
Taylor Schools of the Dance, and he’s 
ighly capable in a business deal. But his 
narriage to June Taylor is not a business 
deal, and he regards his wife with that 
special warmth with which a happy man 
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and is a swell cook, besides! 

Despite their success today, the June 
Taylor Dancers were just another group of 
dancers, at the beginning. They had to 
make their mark—and June’s reputation 
as a choreographer—the hard way. Some- 
how, though, whatever June Taylor 
touches becomes memorable. Her own 
dancing had bee:. memorable enough. And, 
from the very outset, the dances she con- 
ceived and staged had a quality which 
made them stick in people’s minds. 

For instance, Sol Lerner got an en- 
gagement for the Dancers at the Chanti- 
cleer Club in Baltimore. There was a 
young, struggling comic working there at 
the same time, a skinny young comic. It 
seems a long time ago, because he was 
Jackie Gleason—and he was skinny! Ac- 
tually, it was 1946. Jackie remembered 
the Dancers for years. When he was giv- 
en a featured spot on the Du Mont show, 
Cavalcade Of Stars, he asked for the June 
Taylor Dancers at once. They’ve been 
with Jackie ever since. 

They’d made their debut on television 
before then, however. Not immediately, 
of course. The June Taylor Dancers be- 
gan in 1942, and they played thirty-nine 
weeks—a television year—in the first Ed 
Sullivan variety show in 1948. They 
weren’t quite the production feature then 
that they are now. There are persistent 
rumors—and nobody denies them—that 
Ed Sullivan’s budget was so low on that 
first show that he hired the June Taylor 
Dancers because they had their own cos- 
tumes! 

Things are different now. The Dancers 
joined Jackie Gleason the following year. 
Now they are as much a part of the show 
as “The Honeymooners,” and their im- 
portance has been enhanced in the latest 
Jackie Gleason format. In 1954, June 
Taylor was awarded an “Kmmy,” the tele- 
vision equivalent of an “Oscar,” as the 
best choreographer in television. (She’s 
been nominated at least two other times.) 

June Taylor is equally successful as a 
wife. Sol Lerner has been known to brag, 
“The way my wife cooks things, you just 
can’t get that good cooking in any res- 
taurant in the world!” They live on Sut- 
ton Terrace, in an apartment filled with 
pictures, both paintings and the product 
of Sol Lerner’s cameras. June does a lit- 
tle photography herself. 

But a mere two careers—wife and 
choreographer—doesn’t make her life as 
completely full and rich as she has the 
capacity to enjoy. In 1956, she opened the 
first of the June Taylor Schools of the 
Dance, in New York. There are classes 
for all ages from four years up, through 
teen-agers, through those who dance pro- 
fessionally, and those who want to dance 
only for the enrichment of their lives. 

There will be expansions of this school. 
There should be a June Taylor School of 
the Dance in Kansas City in the fall, and 
in Miami Beach some time this autumn. 
Los Angeles should have a school before 
the end of the year, and Long Island will 
have one, too. All this, of course, provid- 
ing that nothing goes very badly wrong. 

June Taylor insists on that proviso. It’s 
not that she’s afraid of something going 
wrong, but she knows it can. She’s se- 
cure in her fame now, and she has a home 
and husband, and a fullness of achieve- 
ment which some people might envy. But 
it is, after all, rather difficult to envy June 
Taylor. One can admire her, and one can 
regard her with very great respect. But— 
after the work she’s done and the handi- 
she overcame and the heartbreak: she 
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Special New tablet 
Relieves Monthly Cramps 
for 3 out of 4i in Tests! 


Amazing new formula developed 
especially for female distress gives, 
greater relief than aspirin! 


If you dread those “difficult days’? each 
month, listen! Science has developed a 
special new tablet to relieve pain, cramps, 
and tense feelings of monthly periods! 
It contains a unique combination of medi- 
cines—including blood-building iron. 
Thus offers more relief than plain aspirin! 

In doctors’ tests painful distress was 
relieved for 3 out of 4 women! Many 
didn’t suffer even on the first day! They 
also escaped much of the jitters and un- 
happy tension so common as you ap- 
proach that trying time of month. 

So don’t suffer needlessly. Ask for 
*‘Lydia Pinkham Tablets” at drug stores. 
No prescription needed. See if they don’t 
help you feel worlds better—both before 
and during your period! 


SONGWRITERS! 


PROTECT YOUR [DE\S! HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for sate, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. T.V. 333 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


how fo ACT 


th IN TV © MOVIES © THE THEATRE x: 


. Prepare now, at home, for a wonderful acting career! Open | 
K the door that may bring fabulous Hollywood or New York J 
contracts in TV, Movies, the Theater! New faces, new tal- . 
‘ent, are urgently needed! Real opportunity for men and © 
women of all ages! Learn latest acting techniques, direction, 
show business “success secrets’! Develop new poise , vi- 
brant personality as you mould your basic talent. We've 
helped countless others... let us show you the way. 
| “ralentApiiude’ Test. Nothinglikeitever! Lets you 
FAFE! rate your talent against “studio requirements.” - 
Write for FREE Test’”& Success Plan’! No salesman will call. A 
* HOLLYWOOD ROYAL ACADEMY * 
Studio K5, 5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif, 


What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 

famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 

of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 

Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 

pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

mam ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 


sum MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven in- 
gredients. 


| gm SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach. 


| > ices TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
ae leaves you relaxed, feeling fine a fter ain 
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ENJOY A PERMANENT, 
BIG PAY CAREER as a 


PRACTICAL 


EARN AT HOME WHILE LEARNING 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON shows how easily you can 
become a professionally trained practical nurse 
by home study in a short time. NO HIGH 
SCHOOL NEEDED. No age limit. 


FOR FREE LESSON and 
FULL INFORMATION 


cr 
Post Graduate Hospital 
Schoo! of Nursing 

| 9D67 Auditorium Bldg. 

| Chicago 5, Illinois 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your poems today for free 
examination! 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, (A. B. Master of Music) 
} 510-MG So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SHORTHAND un 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
words per minute. No symbols; no machines, 
Uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn, write, tran- 
Scribe. Lowest cost. Over 350,000 graduates. 
Typing available. 34th Year. Schools in 
(Gre 200 cities. Write for FREE ‘fin to: 


eT ENLARGEMENT 
‘e of your Favorite Phoro 
FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILMSTUDIOS 
1A Just to get acquainted, we will 
A make you a beautiful 5 x 7 black 


SS and white enlargement of any 
N snapshot, photo or negative. Also 
Ny 
\ 
Y 


be sure to include color of hair, 
eyes and clothing, and get our 
Air Mail Bargain Offer for hav- 
\ ing your enlargement beautifully 
Nirannce colored in oil and mounted 
in a handsome frame. Limit 2 to a customer. 
Please enclose 10c to cover cost of handling and 
mailing each enlargement. Original returned. We 
will pay $100.00 for children’s or adults’ pictures 
used in our advertising. Act NOW! 
Offer limited to U.S.A. only 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-372 
7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Can’t Get Rid of 
Dark or Discolored Skin, 


ZjHERE’S HELP! Mercolized Wax Cream 
7 NIGHT PLAN Lightens, 
Beautifies Skin While You Sleep 
Just follow the famous Mercolized Wax 
Cream 7 Night Plan toa whiter, smoother, 
lovelier skin. Smooth rich, luxurious Mer- 
colized Wax Cream on your face or arms 
just beforeretiring each night for one week. 
You’ll begin to see results enoEe 
at once.. . lightens dark skin, 
blotches, spots, freckles as if by 
magic! This is not acover up cos- 
metic; Mercolized Wax Cream 
works UNDER the skin surface. 
Beautiful women have used this 
time-tested plan for over 40 years—you’ll 
love it’s fast, sure, longer lasting results! 
, Mercolized Wax Cream is sold on 100% guar- 
ntee or money back. Start using it now! 


7 MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At All Drug and Cosmetic Counters 


Lightens dark 
skin and ugly 
spots almost 
overnight. 


(Continued from page 29) 
songstress instead of a waitress, you'd 
think she wouldn’t have a chance to eat 
on the job—but you’d underestimate her 
ingenuitv. “Remember,” she twinkles, “I 
got used to eating anything that wasn’t 
nailed down!” 

She has been on The Garry Moore Show 
since 1950, and sometimes she gets a plate- 
ful of food (such as Franco-American 
svaghetti) to nibble in front of the camera. 
“T didn’t have to finish it all.” she says, 
“but I would. Or, we’d be doing a Betty 
Crocker cake-mix commercial. There’d be 
one cake in the studio for the camera to 
shoot, but we’d always have two spares, 
too. After the show, there would be a mad 
scramble to cut them—and I’d be in line 
for a generous hunk. 

“T don’t do that any more. Yet I’ve been 
eating very well since I started dieting— 
and, in some ways, better than I did be- 
fore. In the morning, when I was leaving 
home for the studio, I used to grab a glass 
of fruit juice and a slurp of coffee. The rest 
of the day would be one Jong meal. By 
the time I got to the studio at nine, I was 
hungry, so I’d send out for Danish pastry 
and coffee. Later, when someone send- 
ing out for coffee would ask, ‘Want any- 
thing?’, I'd order a melted cheese sand- 
wich. Maybe for lunch I’d order a cream 
soup, another cheese sandwich, or a ham- 
burger on buttered roll. In the afternoon, 
more coffee and something to eat with it. 
By that time, since I was in the habit of 
nibbling, I'd be hungry when I got home 
for dinner—so I’d have another cheese 
sandwich in the kitchen before we sat 
down at the table. My appetite was like a 
bottomless pit. 

“Now, I start the day by allowing enough 
time to have a good breakfast. First, fruit 
juice and a vitamin tablet. Then, two boiled 
eggs. I like them hard-boiled sometimes. 
They seem more filling—I can hardly get 
the second one down. and they have no 
more calories than soft-boiled eggs. I got 
used to drinking coffee without sugar dur- 
ing the war. In fact, coffee with cream and 
sugar tastes like a dessert, not a beverage. 

“Lunch is a problem, since I’m at the 
studio. I send out for two hamburgers. 
Then I take step number-one to cut down 
calories in a sandwich. I remove the top 
of the bun and eat just as little of the 
bottom as is necessary to keep from hold- 
ing the hamburger in my hand. This can 
be messy, drippy and spilly, but it saves 
calories! Black coffee, of course, and an 
apple or pear for dessert. And when we 
send out for a snack between meals, I'll 
order more black coffee. 

“For dinner, ’m home with Jay and the 
boys. I like meat and lots of green and 
yellow vegetables, because I haven’t eat- 
en any all day. Sometimes I'll have parsley 
potatoes with butter. Even on a diet, we 
need a moderate amount of fat or oil. I 
used to pile salt on to a ridiculous extent. 
Now, I don’t add any to what’s been used 
in cooking. For dessert, I have fruit.” 

As for drinking milk: The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished a new simplified guide to healthful 
eating. To keep well and energetic, their 
experts say that we must choose foods 
daily from four basic groups: (1) Milk 
or milk products; (2) proteins which are 
contained in meat, fish, poultry, eggs, dried 
beans or nuts; (3) vegetables and fruits; 
and (4) breads and cereals. Note that milk 
heads the list. 

“I drink fat-free milk,” says Denise. 
“But doesn’t milk always make you think 
of cookies? Sometimes I sneak a cookie, 
depending on what I’ve eaten all day. Or 
Til spibbie a piece of cheese, which I love 


Denise Lor: How She Beal the Wi 


more than candy. I used te a peceuenih 
another meal before going to bed. But no 
more. That food, it seems to me, can turn 
into fat while you’re sleening. I'd rather 
get up and eat a good breakfast, so that I 
use up the energy from that food during 
the day.” 

On Saturdays and Sundays. Denise eats 
a bigger breakfast than usual because she 
eats with the family. Seeins the boys de- 
vouring bacon and eggs. toast with marma- 
lade, and cups of hot chocolate, makes her 
hungry. She is so accustomed to fat-free 
milk by now that, if she pours whole milk 
on cereal, it tastes like cream. 

Her weekday schedule is a busy one. Up 
at seven in the morning. into New York 
by nine, on the air from ten to 10:30, 
Monday to Thursday, from ten to 11:30 
on Friday. Rehearsals go on until 2:30— | 
except for Thursday, when the cast re- 
hearses from noon to 5:30 for the one- 
and-one-half-hour Friday show. And, 
while Denise was singing at the Plaza, 
there were two night performances, at 
nine and twelve. ; 

In addition to changing her eating habits 
so she could slim down and fit into the 
beautiful gowns Joe Fretwell designed for 
her Plaza appearance, Denise started going 
to Pilate’s gym for two one-hour sessions 
a week. “The first time I went into Pilate’s,” | 
she recalls, “I thought it might be a mis-= 
take. I saw all the pictures of muscle-men 
and didn’t want to come out in that shape. 
I wanted to lose weight. not add muscles.” 
However, exercise does tone un the muscles 
and helps keep the body contours firm 
while a diet makes pounds fall off. 

“T love to skate for exercise,’ Denise 
says. “And, now that summer is coming. I 
look forward to swimming. In fact, I like 
all sports. but I’m good at none. And I’m 
cautious about skiing, because I can pic- 
ture how Id Jook trying to sing with my 
teeth knocked out!” 2 | 

The kind of diet that Denise would like 
to find is the one that savs you can have | 
whipved cream. In fact, while still dream-— | 
ing, Denise says, “What Vd like to do is 
take the one food I like from each of the | 
diets I see printed—you know, the piece | 
of pie you’re allowed one dav a week, the | 
few cookies, or the part that says this time 
you can have creamy mashed potatoes— 
and make a composite diet of only the 
rich things I want.” ¥ 

The merriness twinkles out of her face, 
as she adds, more seriously, “The diets 
that suggest usual measurements, like one 
cup or one slice are best. I don’t under- 
stand diets that give quantities in ounces. 
I can see myself with a medicine dropper, | 
a seale, and a battery of measuring equips 
ment in front of me at the dinner table.” 

The only measure to use on Denise now 
is a tape. By sticking to her diet and exer- 
cise, she took off twelve pounds of fat. She 
now measures 3514-24-3514—the most 
pleasing proportions for her five-foot-four — 
height—and tips the scales at 120. . 

For her opening night at the Persian 
Room, Denise was in fine figure as well as 
in good voice. She looked glamorous and | 
slim in her white sheath gown. It was 
another thrilling achievement, winning new — 
friends to add to the many who have al-_ 
ways loved her on The Garry Moore Show. 
Her basic honesty in facing up to being 
overweight—and deciding to do something ~ 
about it—had paid off, as it can for anyone . 
with the same sensible approach. ; 

Denise had done it on her own, aftenm 
three weeks of careful dieting and follow-_ 
ing two simple rules: Eat sensibly, not~ 
compulsively. And exercise to keep body - 
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He and Mary have two boys, 
and Daniel Philip, two. 


‘to the beach and catch ball. Danny com- 
‘ments, “Mary throws as good as I do, but 
the kids got her run so ragged that she’s 
down to 110 pounds—and that’s not her 
“good ball-playing weight.” 


Visiting Time: Alan Freed, who emceed 
his “Rock ’n’ Roll Revue” on ABC-TV in 
“May, had two good reasons for his special 
‘visit to Ted Steele’s Bandstand show on 
-WOR-TV in New York. They’re The 
Teardrops, a brace of teen-age boys who 
So impressed Alan that he made the spe- 
‘cial trip to introduce their new King 
‘record, a ballad titled “After School.” The 
boys also impressed their local contempo- 
‘raries, who named the newcomers as their 
favorites in a poll on the Steele show... . 
“When Hal Holbrook steps out of the char- 
‘acter of Grayling Dennis of The Brighter 
‘Day, he steps into the character of Mark 
‘Twain. He impersonated the author on 
Ed Sullivan’s Easter Sunday show and 
will do an encore on May 18 and 19, at 
‘Angel's ‘Camp in Calaveras County. This 
‘is where Twain first heard the yarn he 
‘turned into his famous story, “The Jump- 
‘ing Frog of Calaveras County,” and the 
old mining town still holds an annual 
jumping frog contest. This year, the Cali- 
fornia county holds its Jumping Frog 
‘Jubilee, and 500 frogs will gather from all 
over the world to compete for the first 
‘prize of $1,000. It’s estimated that 10,000 
people will watch the frogs—and also Hal. 


Female Elvis or Not?: Abigail Francine 
‘Lane is her right name, but calling her 
Abigail is like calling a Jaguar a horse- 
less carriage. Abbe Lane’s the name and 
she’s famous for her sexy gyrations (ie., 
‘female Elvis) when she sings with hubbie 
Xavier Cugat’s band. But that, too, is the 
‘wrong impression. Young Abbe (born 
1924) is an intellectual sophisticate with 
‘serious ideas about acting. It’s incidental 
‘that Abbe and Cugie’s twice-weekly TV 
show are hitting high and certain to return 
next fall. This summer Abbe goes to 
Italy to make the movie, “Bread, Love and 
‘Cha Cha,” with Vittorio De Sica and Fer- 
nandel. This is the third and last in the 
famed “Bread, Love, Etc.” series. The first 
‘two starred Gina and Sophia—and Abbe 
‘has everything and as much as they have. 
“lve turned down American movies,” 
Abbe says. “All they’ve offered me are 
“Western and Indian girls.’ Abroad she’s 
“made eight good movies and starred in 
roles that called on her to portray a sweet 
ingenue, a mean Neapolitan, a Roman girl, 
‘a French dancer, a Brazilian and, in a 
comedy, she turned into a boy, but not for 
too long. Abbe is a fine linguist and 
speaks French, Italian and Spanish as well 
as she does English. She was born in 
Brooklyn. Her mother, of Spanish ex- 
traction, was a beauty who won the Miss 
New York title. Her father, of German ex- 
traction, is a clothier. Abbe began sing- 
ing professionally at the age of four and 
received so much encouragement that she 
has been in show-biz constantly. At sev- 
enteen, she joined Cugie’s band and two 
years later married him. Abbe and Cugie 
(born 1900) are proud of their marriage 
and their happiness. They work well to- 
gether and spend most evenings at home 
working, studying or just getting rid of a 
cold. They have three homes: A villa in 
italy, a suite in Manhattan’s Ritz Towers 
und a house in Brentwood. Abbe’s hobby 


s designing piace, and she has designed ~ 
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all of her 200 pairs. She doesn’t repudi- 
ate her excessive sex appeal. She says, 
“Unfortunately, in this day and age, first 
you must sell yourself to the public and 
then they let you act.” 


Slightly Personal: This month finally sees 
Warren and Sue Hull catching a two- 
week vacation. Warren has been putting 
the rest off for months because, believe it 
or not, the rating was on the upswing 
and that’s no time to fool around with a 
deep breath. . . . About the same holds 
true for bright Bill Cullen. Bill’s new 
show, The Price Is Right, has had the 
most fabulous mail pull in the business. 
The program receives as many as a mil- 
lion cards in a week. The rating has been 
on the rise and Bill, too, has been putting 
off the big escape. But this month, he 
and spouse, the former Ann Macomber, 
take off for two weeks in Europe. And 
note, too, that Bill and Ann are on the 
prowl these days for a house and they 
want the works—fireplace, garden, puppy, 
and who knows... . Speaking of mail pull, 
mention was made that Theo Goetz, who 
plays “Papa Bauer” on The Guiding Light, 
was celebrating his 65th birthday and, in 
five days’ time, 26,000 letters and cards 
and gifts came in... . Episodes for Men Of 
Annapolis are shot at Annapolis, but not 
without some confusion. For example, the 
midshipmen were cooperating in making 
a football scene but, after an hour, al- 
though the scene was incomplete, the Navy 
departed—taking the football with them. 
To complete the film, a helmet was used 
for a football. . . . Mrs. Dorothy Olsen, 
the singing schoolteacher who won $25,- 
000 on Name That Tune, is now a perma- 
nent singing guest on NBC’s Bandstand. 
She has also cut a second children’s rec- 
ord for Victor titled “Animal Fair,” and 
continues her duties as a substitute teacher 
in New York public schools as well as her 
domestic duties as the wife of a commer- 
cial fisherman. . Understand Jazzbo 
Collins will have a musical show on NBC 
next season. He'll call it I Don’t Believe 
It and promises, “It’s like nothing you’ve 
ever seen before.” . Phil Silvers doesn’t 
expect the baby until July, yet he’s al- 
ready got a bad case of jitters. “In the 
middle of the night, Evelyn sleeps just 
fine and I wake up wanting a pickle—but 
with corned beef, not ice cream.” He 
adds, “I hope it’s a boy and, if it’s not a 
boy, I hope it’s a girl.” 


What Can You Expect? Next year is go- 
ing to be relaxed, real relaxed. Instead of 
comedians, there will be many, many 
singers, all relaxed and smiling. Ear- 
scratching Como remains king of the low- 
pressure school, but in the same manner 
will come Eddie Fisher over NBC-TV on 
Tuesday evening. And then there will be 
Pat Boone and Sinatra, each with his own 
show on ABC-TV. Guy Mitchell comes 
on ABC-TV, too, but this singer has zing, 
an off-beat charm that will have to be 
swallowed in a yawn if he intends to sur- 
vive. And this is just the beginning, for 
TV is imitative and you can bet your an- 
tenna there will be a dozen more shows in 
the same pattern. It is already extending 
into the dramatic field, for the big news 
is that Gary Cooper, the first king of re- 
laxers, the prince of laconics, the master 
of the shy smile, will host and narrate an 
hour dramatic show over CBS-TV. And 
soon it will affect quiz shows, and instead 
of leading the contestant into an isolation 
booth, they will probably put him to bed. 
Oh, it’ s Eonna be a real slow boat to China. 
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You Actually Walk On Air! | 
This modern miracle of / 
walking ease—Dr. Scholl’s 
Ball-O-Foot Cushion for © 
men and women—relieves | 
pain, callouses, burning, ten- 
derness at ball of foot. The cushion, not you, 
absorbs shock of each step. Loops over toe 
—no adhesive. Flesh color. Washable. Only 
$1 pair. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores 
and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. If 
not obtainable locally, send $1.00 direct to 
DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. 77B, Chicago 10, Ill. 


199 °°. SONGWRITERS 
4100°° 
e TO THE WRITER OF BEST SONG SELECTED EACH MONTH 


Send songs, poems.Records, copies furnished. Let us help youbea success 


Px HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS cians 2s caiomia 


High School Course 


CLM elu Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to aoe 
dent school DRONE aD te P ares for college entrance exams. Standa: 
H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. HA53, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


ay Right Away! 


ANY INSTRUMENT 

Now it’s EASY to learn ANY INSTRUMENT—even if 
Rou don’t know a single note now. No_boring palate 
You play delightful pieces RIGHT AWAY—from very first 
lesson! Properly—by note. Simple as A-B-C, You make 
amazing progress—at home, in spare time, 
without teacher. Only few ‘cents per lesson. 
900,000 STUDENTS, including Lawrence Welk. 
FREE BOOK Shows how easy it is 
to learn music this mod- 
ern way. Write for it. No obligation; no 
salesman will call upon you. : cs School 7 by 
of Music, Studio A206, Port Washington, @ ee, 

N. Y. (59th successful year). % 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like ‘Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. “*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service. P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each pattern for tirst-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for Needlework Catalog. 


7064— Cool, tie-shoulder halter to top 
your skirts, shorts, slacks. Trim with 
flower embroidery. Takes just a little 
more than | yard 35-inch fabric. In Sizes 
Small (10, 12) ; Medium (14, 16) ; Large 
(18, 20). Tissue pattern, transfer. State 
Size. 25¢ 


610—A religious picture — inspiring 
throughout the years. Done in simple 
embroidery. Transfer of picture, 16x19 
inches, color chart, directions, detail of 
stitches. 25¢ 


7259—Attractive chair-set, beginner- 
easy to crochet in pineapple design. For 
both modern and traditional furniture. 
Simple crochet directions. 25¢ 


751—Embroider old-fashioned girl mo- 
tif on towels, sheets, scarves, pillow- 
cases; add frilly ruffling of eyelet or 
lace. Transfer of one motif 5x19 : 
inches; two 3144x14 inches. Color chart, : 


directions. 25¢ 
AW 


7162—Hasy-to-crochet place mats and 
centerpiece make an elegant table set- 
ting. Crochet directions of pineapple 
and star design. Centerpiece 19 inches; 
mats 1414 inches in No. 30 cotton. 25¢ 


7278— Perfect hot-weather hobby—piece 
a patchwork quilt! Thriftiest way to use 
your scraps. You'll display the finished 
work with pride. Pattern, chart, direc- 
tions. 25¢ 


7074—Dainty crocheted shell pocket 
holds a wash cloth. Use heavy cotton 
for terry towels, lighter for linen. Cro- 
chet directions for holder, plus match- 
ing edging. 25¢ 
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“Such a difference 
in comtort... 


... the new Kotex napkin with gentle Wondersoft covering 
won't rub, won't chafe, fits perfectly—gives you the instant and 
complete absorbency you need. 


And the new Kotex belt has a special clasp that won't "dig in” 
like metal. This self-locking clasp holds the napkin securely, 


never lets it slip or slide. The specially-woven elastic, too, stays 


flat and snug—the edges won't curl or twist. 


Talk about comfort... this is it! 


More women choose Kotex 
than all other brands 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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THERE ARE. THREE, BRECK SH eyiri@es 
FOR THREE DIERPEREND WA ON Big TONs 


A mother likes a gentle Breck Shampoo for her children - and 
for herself. Each of the Three Breck Shampoos is mild and 
gentle in action, yet cleans thoroughly. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A 
third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct 
Breck Shampoo for each member of your family. A Breck 
Shampoo brings out the soft, natural beauty of the hair. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
. ; Mt $ Ey Copyright 1957 by John H. Breck Inc. j 
JOHN H BRECK INC. + MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS + SPRINGFIELD 3 - MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW © "YO RoKel (CHCA GO +S AUN’ | FPRIAGNIC Tis CoM = Srhoks: | }UAIN G EyL Es -) / Ol DEA Ww AN. | IGsAUN auDeA 
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